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LETTER #tomM a FRIEND - 

70, Tur AUTHOR. 
$1R, 3 3 - 38 J 
8 you deſire my opinion of your Lans | 
from Snowdon, which you intend to 

publiſh, it ig duty I owe to friendſhip ta 
| our deforading to a minute crixiciſm on par- 
ticular pallages, I ſhall obſerve in general 
upon the ſubſtance of the work, and * 
munner in which it is written. 
ae e m ere I 
the inhabitants, you repreſent them as xáax- 
I wer 5 5g: and vice. Tou " 
| A2 deſcribe 


8e E F A 0 E. 


deſcribe the country as e d, _ he 
inhabitants in an inferior degree of ciwiliza- 
tion than the Engliſh.” However juſt your 

obſervations and deſctiption'may be, yet the 
people of that country at leaſt will think, 
that the picture is not a true repreſentation 
of them. It will be well if you do not meet 
with à Fluellin, who will oblige you to un- 
dergo the puniſhment inflifted on ancient 
Piſtol, by eating the leek, and you may be 
. compelled as n hg to ſay, , 


Quiet thy cudgel, ou coſt ſe I eat FE 


The aſperity with which A Val e | 
places, treated the country, vis not the only 
reprehenſible part of your letters. Jour 
work contains ſome moral reflections, con- 
trary to the received opinions of mankind. _ 
Add to theſe objections, that your letters are 
written with ſo much negligence, inequality, 
and inaccuracy of ſtile, that you muſt expect 
the abuſe of malevolence, and the ſcourge of 
criticiſm, | 


11 


r 


And I fincegely wiſh the public judgment 
. a more favorable than _ N | 


S (r 


PREFACE 


If you had ſtudied to pleaſe the taſte of 
the public, your work ought to have abound-.. 


ed, in. imitation of the modern compoſitions, - 


with antitheſes, abrupt tranſitions, and what 
the faſhionable writers and readers call Sen- 


timent. However difficult it may be to ex- 


plain what is meant by the word Sentiment; 


yet is it eſteemed the criterion of merit by 
which every modern publication is judged. 
Sermons, plays, poetry, hiſtory, muſt all have 
. enough of this ingredient to pleaſe the public. 
It is the faſhionable Sal Atticum, which ren. 


ders the compoſition palatable. ien 
As you have deſired my opinion, you mut 


Your friend Ne ran, . 1 


PREFACE. 


. 
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ANSWER ro Taz FOREGOING LETTER. 1 


8 IR, 


WHEN an author can bear with patience 
to hear his writings cenſured, he gains @ vic- 
tory. over his vanity. My obligations are dut 
to you even for the ſevere cenſure your letter 
contains, as it will prepare me for the public 
opinion, unfavorable as it may prove. You 
will allow me however to ſay ſomething in 
vindication of what you have treated n 
much ſeverity. | * 
I did not ſit down to a n 
nor to decorate the object with beauties which 
it hal not. However deformed a portrait 
may be, if it is like the perſon for whom it 
was intended, the painter is juſtified. In de- 
lineating the manners and cuſtoms of the 
country, their virtues are painted as well a 
vices; and in neither is there a deviation from 1 
ATE: me truth. 
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| PREFACE 

ecuth. In whatever they have marited priiſe, 
I have gladly ſeized the appottunity of digg 
them juſtice ; and, whenever it hat fallen 
within my province aac at 
*r ee yy 
Tour obſervations aon — e ad 
ſtile, may perhaps be better ſaunded a I frei 


own that they are not written with labored 


accuracy. I have Itudied neither ſentiment 
nor wit. Claſſical purity conſiſts in eaſe and 
perſpicuity; not in labored ſentences, and an 
affected rotundity of period, which ſeems to 
be the preſent faſhionable mode of writing. 


A modern reader would not heſitate to prefer 


the ſtile and manner of Seneca, to the pureſt 
writer in the Auguſtan age. 

Some of theſe letters are upon ſubjedts of 
importance to the principality of Wales; and 


have been written with a view to engage the 


attention of ſuch as are concerned. The reſt 


of theſe epiſtolary obſervations were written 


to friends for amuſement only; and their pub- 
lication, may be leſs owing to the author's va« 
nity, than their requeſt. 


\ 


PREFACE. 


Secure of candor, 1 00 indulgence, nd 
apology: ſhall be made for their publication. 
Though an entertainment cannot be proyidet | * 
agreeable to every taſte, yet I ſhall continue 
to hope, that moſt readers will find ſome gra- 
tification for their amuſement or curioſity i in 
the peruſal of theſe letters. 
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NTRODUCTORY obſervations, on 
the marches of Wales, c. 
L ETTE R . 
Deſcribes a Journey ag Cheſter to Denbigh, 
L E T T E R 1. 


Of the manners and cuſtoms of the ancient 
n of Wales. + 0 
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Deſcribes a Journey from Denbigh to Cu- 
naryon. 
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LETTER VI 
| The ſubject continued. | 


LETTER VII. 
Deſcribes the iſland of Angleſea. 
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L E T x E R IX, 
Deſeribe 2 yournyy up Snowdon, 
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of ingular cuſtoms prevailing i in Wales: 


LETTER Xl. 


 -Conchudes the deſcription of the manners <f | * 
the inhabitants. 
LE T TE ** 
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CELEILEVY 


LB TT E. R II 
Deſcribes a journey from Dogen to C 


narvon. 
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. LETTER X. 
of the inhabitants of Merionydd. 


LE T 1ER NIV. 


Of the Welſh T . 
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LET TRR XV 
Of the late of agriculture. 4+ RON. 
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LETTER XVI. 


Deſcribes a journey from Dolgelle to Wrex- 


ham. 


LETTER XVI. 


Obſcreations on the ancient laws and 4 | 
* | tution of Mein 
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We Of the defeltive execution f the poor and 
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HAVE ao io regret the length | 
of my journey. N has been embelliſhed 
with ſuch an 1 diverſity of objects, 
ſo enchanting, to one (whoſe, proſpects have 
been confined to the unyariegated ſcenes of 
nature. Unattended and unadorned by her 
handmaid art, ſhe appears without deceit in 


— 


all her native charms. Sometimes in the gay 
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Hove, > 0 246 E ＋ 225 7 * K 
attire of fertile vales and nn” or 4 2 
plainer dreſs of mountains, cataracts and 
craggy precipiees; more beautiful by chang, 
and mite pleafing by variety. . 

Since I have left the buſy ſcenes of life, 
I have now the firſt opportunity of ſending 
you the promiſed account of my tour into 
this county. I will omit no circumftance 
that fell within my obſervation, which I ſhall 
think may prove either curious or enter- 
taining. 

In a journey of three FR from the me- 
tropolis, I arrived at Cheſter, on the banks of 
the river Dee. The caſtle, which ſeems to 
have been curious neither for eleganeę or 
8 ſtrength, is in a ruinous condition. The 
walls of tlie town ares in good 'repHr. 
Fhere is a pleaſant *. upon them, from 
whence we have an extenſive circular prot- 
pet. Here we had a diſtant view is tlie 
Welſh mountains, thoſe natural fortreſs 
which ſo long ſecured the independenet of 
the inhabitants. Theſe made à * 
an to one who intended 16 .o 

| fate 


place; from whence, 
Caſtrum, its preſumed, 5 preſent name is 


_of : 


LETTER GW 
ſcale their craggy ſummits. The e 
we had from hence was a perfect contraſt. 
On, one fide, the beautiful vales of Cheſhire, 
glad in all the blooming yerdure of ſpring ; 3 
on the qther, the Cambrian hills fill wearing 


the hoary garb of winter. 


Cheſter was anciently the reſigence of the 
kings of Wales, Its ſituatipn on the fron- 
tiers of England and Wales was moſt conye- 


nient to repel the incurſions of the Saxons. 
In oe ancient Britiſh language it is called 


a walled or fortified 
r the I -atin.. word 


CAER *, which ſignifi 


derived. Long after the Britons, or Welſh, 

were diſpoſſeſſed of England, by the Saxons, | 
= ſtill retained great part of the level 
country, on the borders of Wales, which was 
part of Mercia, Swank called the marches 


ales. 


* All the derivations of the Welſh wo which the 
reader will find in the following pages, are inſerted 


upon the authokity of a gentleman converſant i in the 
language. 
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The marches of Wales contprelictided the 
greateſt part of the counties of Cheſter, Salop, 
Hereford, and Worceſter. They were claimed 
both by the Saxons and the Britons; and 
poſſeſſed by either, as the fortune of War 
prevailed. They were the ſcenes of conti- 
nual wars and devaſtation. It was the wiſe 
policy of the times to give large eſtates to 

men of diſtinguiſhed valour, to preſerve the 
frontier counties from rapine and violence, 
who were called lords-marchers. They had 
great numbers of men under their command, 

who ſwore fealty to them, and were under 
their direction upon all occaſions. Their 
power was ſo great, that they might rather 
be conſidered as petty princes than ſubjects. 

Egbert, who reduced the Saxton heptar- 
chy, took Cheſter from the ptinces of Wales. 
Since which time it has always been accounted 
as part of England. In the time of king 
"Offa, the Welſh loſt the greateſt part of the 
neck. With a view either to Seen 


8 'T is ſaid of Egbert, that he was hd en the river 
Dee by nine kings. 
2 choke 


I. ET T ER 1. 1 


their incurſions, into their frontier counties, 
of to mark the boundaries, he made a great 
dyke, "called Offa's dyke (in the Britiſh lan- 
guage cLavpn Offa) which is remaining in 
many - places at this time. This was built 
probably with the ſame intent as the great 
wall between England and Scotland, and that 
between China and Tartary. Offa' 8 dyke 
extends from the river Dee at Cheſter to the 
Wye at C hepſtow. Its direction gives us us 
reaſon to think it was intended to confine 
the Welſh to the mountains, as its general 
courſe runs on the ſides of the hills. 
| The character of the inhabitants of North 
Wales, ite Ordovices of the Romans, 

was even by the teſtimony of their ene- 


mies, that of a brave and warlike people. 


They preſerved their independence for cen- 
turies, againſt the continued attempts of a 
great and powerful people to ſubdue them. 
Whether this may with greater propriety be 
attributed to their natural bravery, to the 


ſituation of their country, or to their want of 
| B 'B -, +. ad 
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ſuch things as tempt he ambition of con- 
querors, 1 ſhall leave undecided. Certain 
however, it is, that the Saxons continually 
made the greateſt efforts to conquer them. 
Inſtigated, perhaps, more by a principle of 
revenge, for the ravages they committed on 
the borders of England, than by any advan- 
tages they could derive from the conqueſt of 
ſuch a country. | 

Be this as it may, they were in an almoſt 
uninterrupted ſtate of war. Such an innate 
principle of enmity and antipathy ſubſiſted 
between the two nations, that the cruelties 
perpetrated by either ſide (as the chance of 
war decided) equalled thoſe of the moſt ſavage 
nations. This enmity is traditional, and the 
common people in a great degree retain it 
inveterate to this day. Whenever they ſpeak 

of an Engliſhman, whom they ſtill call Saes 
or Saxon, they always join ſome opprobious 

epithet. 
It is not certain at what time the Britoris - 
were firſt called by the name of Welſh, nor 


from Italia. as the Britons ere deſcendants 


4 rr „ 


from bencp dhe werd has its derivation. 


Some hiſtorzans ofay that; Wallia ? comes 


of Eneas- Others chat Welſh, came from 


Gauliſh, 28 they Mete deſcended from the 5 


auls. Nothing its more uncertain than 
etymolegicallearving's £{pecjally if, e have 


o othar foundation then ſimilaritytof ſopnd. 


It is cheꝛdiſgrace f ſaiens . . ſhall mot riſi 


even a conjecture upon the ſubject. From 
whatever arigin; the word Welſh may be de- 
rived, it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe it to 
be a term of reproach, fixed on them by the 
Saxons, as they never call themſelves by that 
name, but always Cymry. Some likewiſe 
are weak enough to derive the word Cymry 


from Cimbri, imagining that they originally 


* Wales (Wallia) comerk of the Saxon wEaLn, 


which fignifies peregrinus, for the Saxons ſo called 


them, for in troth they were ſtrangers to them, being 
the remains of the old and ancient Britons, a wiſe and 
warlike nation inhabiting the weſt of England. Vide 
Lambert, This derivation ſeems not improbable, and 


it may ba remarked in confirmation of it, that w RAL 


ſignifies in the Welſh, barbarous or wild. 
1 deſcended 


8 L ETT EAI. 


deſcended from that people. All the 


derivations 1 look upon as vague and 
groundlefs conjectures. 1 chuſe ta avoid 
adopting any ſuch; for in my opinion the 
names of different nations are generally more 
owing to caſual events, i tear dernen 
tive of either their deſcent or country. 


to a furor ler 1 propoſe ſending you 
ſome n ene ber n- pat 
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OU may wich juſtice, my dear friend, 
complain of my laſt letter. It con- 


tained obſeryations on ſubjects unimportant 


and unentertaining to the greateſt number of 


readers. Have patience, Sir, a reader muſt 
ſometimes, like a traveller, put up with bad 
as well as good accommodations; if the 


landlord does his endeayor to pleaſe, his gueſt 


. ought to be ſatisfied. If the firſt ſtage is 
but indifferent, he muſt purſue his journey 
Patiently, in hopes of dea emu ment | 
at; the next. 


* [ Ss 4: c AY 193. 


At Cheſter we provided 3 with the 


neceſſary equipment of a Welſh poney; and 
Ptecured q guide, who likewiſe-ſerved us in 


the | 
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the capacity of an interpreter. We ſet out 
from Cheſter ruminating on our intended 
tour, and forming in our imaginations! as 
many dangers and difficulties, as Hannibal 
met with in croſſing the Alps. We were 
however agreeably deceived in our firſt day's 
journey, for we had an extraordinary good 
road; and in about three hours, we came to 
oly- As we travelled, we had a proſ- 
— the town and caftle-of Flint, with the 
caſtle - of Haywarden, and the feat of Sir 
John Glynne; neither of ee. 
on, merit a particular deſcription. | 
Holy-well, or as it's called in che Brut | 
Janguage Tür- TvvNON, i. e. the eownofithe 
well!; is a neat ſmall town; dituated on the 
ſice of a hill. At the bottom of weh is 
the famous well of St. Winifred, from whenee 
the town derives its name. The well is:ſut- 
-routided-with very high hills on-every/ſide 40 
which may be attributed the amaaing ſpring 
of Water. Tr flows, according to che relati- 
on of the inhabitants, at the rate of a tema 
minute. Alb the miraculous-pawers/6f heal- 
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LETTER I. It 
ing attributed to theſe waters, are aſcribed 
to their patroneſs St. Winifred, So great is 
the venerstioh in Which ſhe is held, by choſe 
of the Romiſh perſuuſion, that in -Honor df 
her, they to this diy, perform pilgrimages to 
Holy-well. You would not exeuſe me, were 
I to relate to you all the ſtrange ſtories re- 
corded of Sr. Winifred, by che monkiſh 
legendary writers. Theſe ſerve only wThew 
the ſaperſtition of thoſe times, and Troate 
diſguſt in a modern reader. 
From Holy- well we travelled through a 
very indifferent road to Rhyddlan, a miſe- 
rable village, ſituated on the borders of a 
very extenfive marſh. The only thing for 
Which it is remarkable, is a caſtle damen 
Henry II. The caſtle is extenſive, not 
ſituated, nor conſtructed with taſte or elegance, 
and ſeems to have been ſtronger by art than 
nature. It is more decayed, than tlie gene- 
"rality of caſties built in Wales About ithe 
ſame period. Some authors af conliderable 
"repute have aſſerted, chat dhe caſtle of Rhyd- 
Ind was built by Edward J. as well us: thoſe 
of 


. 


of Carnarvon, Conway and Beaumaris. It is 


bably owing to the other caſtles not being 


which is about fifteen miles. It is one of 
the moſt pleaſant and fertile vales in the whole 


St. Aſaph, Denbigh and Rhythin. The 
former is not remarked for beauty or fitua- 
tion. It is the ſee of a 1 and bas a 
good cathedral. | 


on which ariſe the turrets of a majeſtic caſtle. 
It is in ruins, but the very ruins are vene- 
rable. Great part of the hall is ſtill ſtand- 
ing. which the rude inhabitants miſtake for 
the ruins of a church. The remains of the 
hall, give the traveller an idea of the gran- 


11 1. E TT. E R II. 


reaſonable. to ſuppoſe otherwiſe, for its ſtruc- 
ture is exceedingly different from thoſe which 
he built. The reaſon that the Statutum 
Walliæ, or the ordinances reſpecting Wales, 
were enacted at Rhyddlan, was moſt pro- 


then finiſned. 
The fertile vale of Clwyd, extends from 
Rbyddlan-marſh to the town of Rhythin, 


kingdom. It has three conſiderable towns, 


\ Denbigh is ſituated upon a fine eminence; 


deur 


LETTER 1 
deur of che place. 1. do not find by whom 


this caſtle was built, but I conjecture Wil- 
liam Rufus, as he lon a _ ape pang | 


lan. aft 
The proſpect tom * caſtle is TOY en- 


chanting. Beneath, the vale of Clwyd di. 


plays her boſom, profuſely gay to the admir- 
ing ſpectator. The banks of the river 
Clwyd decorated with ſeats, the towns f 
Rhythin and St. Aſaph, with the mountains 
riſing at a menen form a | moth dy twin 
view. - 

Rhythin i is a more Aa ah a 
town than Denbigh, and conſiſts of better 
houſes ;' but in point of ſituation; "is far in- 
ferior. There are here the ruins of à caſtle, 


but ſo much defaced by the hand of time, 


that nothing can be diſcerned, which n 
the notice of a traveller. 

The counties of Denbigb and 1 F _ are 
rich and populous. The low country is very - - 
fertile, and in moſt places. well cultivated 
and improved, The Engliſh manners and 
cuſtoms are pretty much adopted, eſpꝛcially 

1 by 


; 


\ 


4 LETTER U 
by che inhabitants of the vale country, 


who ſeem to be in general of, Saxon and . 
Norman extraction, as appears. by; thoſe 
names being common in that country. Great 
part of Flintſhire was very early in the poſ- 
ſeſſian of the Engliſh ; and Denbigh- land, in 
the vale of Clwyd, was like wiſe colonied by 
e the rſs; e. of. dhe Normap | 
Ine. 

The inhabitants of the mountainous coun- 


try ſtill retain the ancient Britiſh, language 


and cuſtoms, unadulterated with any foreign 
tongue. So great is the difference between 


the inhabitants of the mountains and the 


vales, that they would be taken to be natives 
of different countries and climates. Different 


not only in their manners and cuſtoms, but 


even in their very complexion and perſons. 
I have now finiſhed the obſervations 1 
made in my tour through the counties of 
Flint anne 1 5 
LETTER 
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nious lord Lyttleton, has implicitly adopted 
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rage? — terms, byi many" hiſtvirians. 
The Engliſh in thoſe times were almoſt always 
in a ſtate of war with this people; and were 
biaſed by their: intereft and paſſions to repre- 
ſerit them in the moſt odious colours. Giraldus 


Cambrenſis, whoſe connections and deſoent 
might have prejudiced him in favour of 
this country, Failed not to pay court to Henry 
II. by traducing the Welſn. What is ſtill 


more extraordinary, the accurate and inge- 


» | the 
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the character given of them by the falſe and 
infamous Giraldus. They are repreſented 
by theſe hiſtorians, as Having e Rind ea | 
of chaſtity. Promiſcuous concubinage, they 
ſay, was in a manner allowed, and no ſtigma 
fixed upon it. If my lord Lyttleton had 
conſulted Howel Dha's code, he would there 
have ſeen how highly they diſapproved of 
even the appearances of an unlawful com- 
merce between the ſexes. I ſhall tranſcribe | 
only one paſſage, which fully proves what-I 
have ſaid. Si fæmina convitta fuerit 
minis turpis cum be 
oſculationis, vel contractationis, vel adulterii, 
viro ſuo licet illam repudiare, et illa otnittet 
dotem integram ſibi primitus a viro ſug aflig- 
natam, ſi tantum exoſculata fuerit, ſi à 
abſit. By the ſame laws, if a inan bettothetl 
a woman, who did not-prove-to, bea virgin, 
he was at liberty to repudiate her. Thus 
we ſee how cautiouſty the Welſh laws guarded 
the morals of the women, and how unjuſtly _ 
they were accuſed by Giraldus, and thoſe 
that have aſſerted the ſame on lus authority. 
The 
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The manners of every uncivilized. nationare 
in ſome degree ſimilar. Sixteen hundted 
years ago, the inhabitants of Wales were 
nearly in the ſame ſtate of civilization as the 
American ſavages are at this day. We are 
told - of Joſeph of Arimetheæ s coming to 
Britain to plant the goſpel. This depends 
upon the authority of the monkiſh hiſtorians} 
who ſcarce contain a word of truth or praba- 
bility. But it is allowed that ſome kind of 
Chriſtianity was planted very early in Britain, 
before the coming of the Sauons. Long 
after the Saxons came over they continued 
Pagans; whilſt the Britons, according to 
theſe hiſtorians, enjoyed the light of the 
goſpel; Before theſe Britons were converted 
to Chriſtianity, one would think it was ne- 
ceſſary to convert them from ſavages to men. 
From the accounts that I have read, by their | 
converſion to Chriſtianity, no; more is meant 
than their being baptiſed; without ſo much 
as the imparting, of any kind of faith or 
knowledge. This is preciſely the caſe with 
the modern miſſionaries, who ſend accounts 
C | of 
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of the converſion: of! thouſands, who” Hu. 
only been ceremoniouſiy bre without 
Chimtaninſtruftion, Lo oo 09 1 i | 
In the time of Henry II. die inhabitants 
of Wales were ſo deplorably dark, that they 
could not with the leaſt propriety be callbd 
Chriſtians, and many of them even profeſſed 
PFagans. The Don- Quixot archbiſhop; with 
his Sancho Pancha, Giraldus, went upon an 
expedition to convert theſe Heathens. The 
archbiſhop preached to the poor Welſh in 
latin, they were baptiſed; Kiſteu the crofoy 
and ſo the milion my to c n n 
edification TASTY 
So late as the N of Elizabeth 0 
may believe Penry, there were büt two or 
three that could preach in the whole! ptinci- 
pality of Wales. Some of late yeurs have 
greatly promoted the cauſe of religion, by 
the tranſlation of pious books into chat lan- 
guage, and diſtributing them among ch 
poor. There is ſtill great worm for imptov- 
ment, as they are not only in my, but 
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r 
whales were / deſerſtzechto dea nation of fok 
dierii Every man being dbHged td tak u 
art, in times of diſefeſs: Thus; though . 
2 ſmall: country they "eld bring” large 
arten co Yhe' eld! They uE very HRE. 
af 8 they chf, che N by Mott 

fiows, #hdMforce@" inches -a coe 
their enemies rather by ſurpriſe, than feng 
| oCdurage. * et non trogut viel i - 

hey had (Unly' a fall target to defend 
bir bUreafl, and EA de ja vel ab a Weapon 
of offence. Thus armed, and thus dæfendeds 
hey ere no way etal ds che Engl la 
pitdficd buttlez WBO fuglit with” heavy ar- 
wee editors ani bez ande at dl 
po, In ef naa] HUG 5 

They always fought on foot? 4 e 
undiſciplined ſoldiers, they made one furious 
onſet, which if reſiſted, they were immedi- 
ately put in confuſion, and could not be ral- 
lied. They fled to the mountains, where they 
waited for another. wy to fall upon 

0 enemies. 
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They deſpiſed trade and mechanical atts, 
as they in general do to this day. Though 
they had no money among them, yet het 
were no beggars in the eountry for they were 


all poor. They are deſcrihed to have been 


impetuous in their diſpoſition, fickle, revenge: 
ful, and bloody. But let it he remembered. 
that this character benen e, * 
| Their enden was ee The 
paid the greateſt veneration to cheir neſts, 
and looked e them and their habitations | 
as ſacred,, 12 tt LL . £3540: 10 ö 
| . Sir to give you ſome 
ſhort account of the manners of the ancient 
inhabitants of this. country, as deſtribed by 
the moſt authentic hiſtorians, \I muſt rr 
conclude, c. r avis yall 
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N a former letter, I gave you A deſctip- 
-iflon of my journey from Cheſter to Den- 


From Denbigh, wei trhvelled i through a 


hilly country, till e arrived at Cohway, 


which is! about twenty five miles "diſtant. 


is the aUmiration of all that ſoe it. For 
ſituation, elegance, ſtrength and grandeur it 


Oonway daſtle us built by Edward I and 


is perhaps umrivalled. It is ſituated on a hh 


rock above tlie ſea, and moated on the land 
be: - There are ten round towers in the 
0 f C 3 | 1 caſtle, 


tlemented, and ate 


Edward I. time, except one tower, w 
tumbled into the ſta, by part of the 
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caſtle, and four turrets that are conſiderably 
higher than the towers. The walls are bat- 


feet in breadth. When we enter into the 
caſtle, we are ſtruck with the view of a grand 


arched hall, with handſome niched windows. 


This hall is entire; it is ahundrad feet long, 
thirty wide, and thirty high, and the roof 
ſupported by nine arches of ſtone. _— 
ternal part of the caſtle remaing entire, 

has 


the 


giving Way. On one; fide; of 


« high hill, ;coyered-witha- fine: copic % 
wood. On the other we have a ptaſpeit 


over the: riyet- af ſome conſidetahle ſeats, 


which make a beautiful appearance. The 


whole ton is ſurrounded by a wall ; and ſo 


ſtrongly fattified i was this place, that befare 


the invention ſjof cannon, it mult have been 
W {1 


I muſt not omit ee ee | 
eee e eee eee 6 
travagant upon this road; which hint mar 


n* puelve; to fiftgen 7 


bridge, leaves: us no room to doubt dhe 
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be 6f ſeruice to bu, in caſe vou [ſhould 
travel this WC.. rgys 11 1 
e ary rm miles 
iſtant from-Conway,/[the::roadiltg, it leads 
through a beautiful little vale, envitonid hy 
mountains chat ſcale the heavens / 
Llanewſt- contains noching i remarkable, 
except à bridge built by Thigo Jones. This 
. town claims the honor of being the place of 
his nativity. The elegant dructure of the 


.maſterly hand of che architect. 
Eroum Conway we.pafſed.over char ſtupes- 
dous rock, called Penmaenmawr. The toad 
paſs along therſide vf the can Boch. 


.precipices; with ame os ecke e wh 


ing over the«terrifiedstraveller, '\: Such-roads 


-aſes to travel a level: country j hut the inha- 
han make nothing of riding om te v 


_ -bunk fla precipice. After a thaw'df ſnow, 


or. a heavy fall of rain, the looſe rocks ſome- 
times give u Oe ruins 


17711 into 
1 


. 


appear tremendous; to o who has been 


& 


into the ſea, carrying with them the wall built 


| 
for the traveller's ſecurity. A conſiderable | 
- part of hs wall was dee down, heh c 


paſſed. It is ſaid that à foad is ſoon to 
de built under the een, through the 
ſea, for which two thouſand pound, I am 
informed, is granted by parliament. 
Such as travel from Cheſter to Holy- head, 
ſometimes go by a place called Bwlch-y-ddau- 
fain, thereby avoiding Conway and Penma- 
enmawr. ) This is nearer; by fix or eight 
miles, but an exceeding bad mountainous 
road, and 3 not adviſe aun 
veller to tas. A 34s 505 
42 eee ann miles diſtant a 
Conway. At low water, we have a pleaſant 
.ride over the ſands. It is a ſmall town 
: agreeably ſituated. in a little vale, there was 
anciently a friary near this town, where the 
bighſtire upon the maſſacre; The mains 
of the friary are converted into a free gram- 
mar ſchool, which is pretty well endowed, 
and is in a very flouriſhing ſtate. It is ſaid 
34 2s 17 Man that 
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brought 


that viſit this caſtle.” It is built in the Rom 
tile of architecture it had ohe tower emi- 
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that the famous Owen Glendowr was buried 
in this cathedral, and his grave is ſhewn 
there ut kin tus. ID 
The town of Carnarvon, ſo called from i its 
ſituation AER AR-FON, i. e. a walled town, 
oppoſite Angleſey, is about eight miles from 
Bangor, and ſtands pleaſantly ſituated on the 
banks of the Menai. It has a noble caſtle, 
built by Edward I. where his queen was 
© to bed of Edward II. They? 
the queen's bed-chariiber to all trave 


nent above the reſt called the Hagies wür, 
from an eagle carved upon ii The bwn i 


ſurrounded by a wall, und ſeems tb have been 


well fortified for thoſe days. I have heard 
it remarked that there are few gentlemen, 
bur a great numberof widow's that live here. 


In this country the women in general furvive 


the men, and the reaſon of it does not ſeem 
Ws am, Sir, Kc. 
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Hanriſhss'pot in the urttoward foil of nau 
aac viliar dx and is uften more an exotic n 
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chen lot comjirdd | to. ſcenes of — 
nor always found in the: ufifrequented vales 
of cure retirement. Virtue is a plant that 


aenuntry village, than in the cauded ſtreets 
af populous cities 
Abe innocence of manners no 
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hy — this palition, 4: Reva rh, 
count of the Hottentots, the Tartars, and the * 
of an and Amr, when firſt diſcovered, 
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0 | May Fe aber song Sehen defize 
bp 1 aft iocmanls 
\ He -fegls- only; cthel4fapulſes; of nature, = 


yields 16 hee Mein ye niay-deflee 
virtue to hel reſiſtanaę, in centainidegree, 
to the pres pf, Ot Deng he ; 
knows not. nor ahn], ,Eq ſudh power 
 Natusealene Mee baifcals het Gray, I 
and pays obadiente tacher agtnmatds. t | 
The ideas jf. heath nabdeneriti chalane 
aniling fromm perſonal. She other Hemwrntal 
accompliſhments, dapend upon; ahſtract dea 
ſonings and compariſons fornieddn the tuind. 
Tbe farthet ate are qempyed from a. He of 
civilitation, th Jeſs capable aręctt of form · 
og theſatidgaa. Lo. (therefore, In its re- 
fiped ſtate, xindled i hy the flame of beauty, 
and founded on the: ſolid baia of perſonal 
merit, muſt conſequently be peculiarly-the 
.charateriſtic of civilized nations. Hence the 
very meaning of the term, copſidered asthe 
e eee e e is rr. 
laat in many countries. The Aſiaticg, 
Africans, Americans and Dutch, are altoge- 
77672 ther 
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ther ſtrangers to any ſubh idea.” They; 
Ex no other ſignifitation ie the - oth lobe, 
chan that patio hich hatte wiſely im- 
planted in all adima, p of cke un 
enihilatiom of their They ohe n 
er e any obj ene 
vid had in view is e penal. 
fied. - Thus they avoid alithbſe inqtuietudes 
ariſing fror perſonal predifeftion,>the:pkoli- 
fe ſource of jedlouſibs andunimofitds; which 
diſtarb the peace of ſociety,” ndulqnooIs 
Theis obſervations inay not Belaltogethr 
-inapjicatheto the people, whoſe truriners ] 
-am- deſcribmg.:: Ida mot findithar ethers of 
-the:ſexes aretwpable-of forming art) wo 
attachment, or perſonal affectionꝰ : Alx ate 
to them indifferent; except where fortuitous 
external cauſes have deſtroyed their equality. 
In alli countries cuſtom has eſtabliſutu 
ſome forms; previous to congubiat: connee- 
tions. In many places, cuſtom acts the part 
of an /inexorable tyrant, whoſe rigid com- 
un we muſt implicitly * Here the 
bears 
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bears a milden why! I vill net offend the ear 
of delicacy, Mit a deſeription of. what had 
better be ooneealed. I may;fay, that in general} 
the women diſcover ſuch prognoſties, before 
they enter into the matrlage ſtate, as denote 
they will nat be unfruitful members of ſociety. 
Nox does/Quſtom;ſtamp the opprabigus ſtig - 
ma of infamy upon ſuch an appearance. 
The ceremonies attending che marriages 
of theſe people, may afford you ſome enter- 
tainmentꝭ asſthey are different from any thing 
of, the kind, that may have fallen within 
your obſervation.” Atte 909.047, 2103 hib zoe: 
The bridegroom on the anorning. of the 
wedding, accompanied. with a troop af chis 
friends, as well equipped as the country will 
allows. cames and: demands the bride. Hur 
friends, who arg lüften well mounted on 
their unh E g 7, give: a, poſitive, refuſal to 
their demands, Nhereunpon a mock ſcuſe 
enſues; between, the parties. The bride is 
mounteg on onę of. the. heſt ſteeds, behind 
| 1 The 9 ah word fo 8721 ie mountain here. 2 ; | 
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ber next kihfman, ib rider! aby tr ielr her 
ii full career. The! Bridegrqο]ju an hid 
fliends, purſde chem with loud me. Ib I 
not uncommom to ſec, on ſurh an octaſſon, 
two or | three” hundred of theſs merlin 
mounted by ſtordy Cambto-Britons, riding | 
with! full peed; crofing- and joſeling each! 
other, to dt no ſmall amuſcirient! of the 
een When they have pretty well 
fatigued themſelꝰes and thelt kerſes; this 
bridegrvom is portnievetÞro overeilee hiv ride 
He leads her away in'triumph, us the RO 
mans did the Sabine nympheic "The ales; 
tara im amity;-4h1' the whole” 13” condlded 
with feſtivity and mirth. ne Ib abdbW 

Lier us now view the worren;” in- 7 
efltntial - chavaRters of "wives" and 
You would hallrelly fuß pole chut a young! 51 
woman who had; without fear er reffrit 
enjoyed an- almoſt unbounded liberty in a 
ſingle ſtate, would not be <alily deburrec 
from enjoying the ſume in the marrieck Hut 


the caſe is the very reverſe, JW Ae 
bed of Hymen, i is ſcarce ever knownvr JeArc 
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of in tis cduntry. Adubeery is & weed tut 
grows in the rank foil of a court, foſtered 


by luxury and vanity/2/1> * n 2 1.4 


Mankind form 4h untrus judgment from 
external appearances} thoſs ate eſteemed 
virtubus, who have had their education in a 


am; the caſe ig quite different The greater 
number of ſhackles' with Which we fetter 
human nature, the more ſuel Hives tb 11 — 
her native freedom! Forbidden 

are coveted, whilſt thoſe within our reell 
are neglected. The various methods of 
confinement in foreign countries, makes their 
taſte for illicit pleaſures more poignant, and 
incites them to run riſks for their gratifica- 
tion, When you indulge them in the power, 
you in ſome degree take > away the temptation 


to vice. 


In the character of wives, the women of 
this country are laborious, induſtrious and 
chaſte. In that of mothers, they nurture 
their robuſt offspring, not in ſloth and inacti- 


vity, 


32 LET. T ERH V; 
viry, but enure chem early to undergo hd. 
ſhips and fatigues. 
| Let the fair daughters of indolence.and | 
eaſe, contemplate the characters of theſe | 
patterns of induſtry, who are happily unac- 
quainted with the gay follies of life. Who 

enjoy health without medicine, and happi- 
neſs without affluence. Equally remote from 
the grandeur and the miſeries of life, they 
participate of the ſweet bleſſings of content, 
under the homely Swelling 10 a Wenden 
cage tüllit7 ocz. Alt n 
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N giving a mend deſcription of. hs 
manners of this country, I would always, 
be underſtood to except many individuals, 
ho happily / cannot be included under 
the general character. During my conti- 
nuance. here, I have met with ſome poſleſ- 
ſed of every virtue that can adorn humanity. | 
Such as do honor to human nature, in al 
countries, are but few, when compared to 
thoſe tat diſgrace it. Here the n 
is not leſs proportionate: iI 

However my reſpect for a Gove individuals, 


ages incline me. To partially of tho 


van. 
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country. The facred regard I bear to the 4 
cauſe of truth, ſtops my pen. She com- 
mands me to repreſent . as they are, 


Nothing extenuate, nor ſet down ought 1 in 
malice. 


The country — in England, or 
rather let me ſay eſquires; an appellation 
they eſteem more honorable, and I own 


more ſuitable ; have been generally repre- 
ſented, not unjuſtly, as a ſet of beings, Who 


have no other employment, or diverſion, ex- 


cept that of the chace and the glaſs. They 
ſpend the whole morning in the one, and the 


evening in the other. Without learning and 
without knowledge, their minds like their 
eſtates lie fallow and unimproved. » The en. 


tertainment of the animal is their only buſt. 


neſs; while the man is neglected. The fable 


of the centaurs is literally verified in this 
elaſs of beings, for the beaſt runs away with 
the man. As the objects of their attentioti 
are confined, ſo are their ideas, and the to- 


e e eee rt on ant gin 


I will 
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1 will not ſay the ſquires in Wales, diffet | 
materially from thoſe of the ſame rank in 


England, except that they are more devoted 


to the jolly god. For like the Thracians of 
old, when a ſtranger comes among them, : 
they will do him the honors, of the houſe “, 

by obliging him to drink intemperately ; 3 
and will at leaſt expect him to make a com- 
pliment of his reaſon, in return for their 
hoſpitality. They have, however, ſome good 
qualities, in a greater degree than the Engliſh. 
They keep better houſes, employ a greater 
number of poor, are leſs mie, and fr 
more charitable. 18 
The clergy are in general the 5b Wa 
that have any knowledge of letters z to qua- 
lify them for orders, they have the advantage 
of a good ſchool education; and ſpend a 
conſiderable time at the univerſity. It is 
the general, and I believe well founded, com- 


„ © In every houfe that I viſited in Wales, they had a 


capacious horn, or other enormous utenſil, which they 
obliged every man ta drink that came, * with cwaw, 
the Welſk word for ſtrong ale. 13605 
D 2 plaint 
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plaint of the counithy, that they return flom 
thence very little improved, in their morals 
or learning. A certain air of pedantry, at- 0 
cbm panied With vain affurance, and the ac- 
quiſition of Tome faſhionable vices, are too 
often the only means of diſtinguiſhing fuch 
as have had an univerſity education. 
An academy, under proper regulations, 
in the country would, I think, be a more 
ſuitable place for inſtructing youth for the 
church. It would be attended with leſs ex- 
pence, and greater care might be taken of 
their morals and religion, the principal object. 
Moſt of the clergy have two or three 
churches each to ſerve, and conſequently it 
is impoſſible the duty ſnould be properly 
diſcharged. Evening prayers are ſeldom 
read, and in many places they ſcarce evet 
preach. The benefices are for the moſt part 
of pretty conſiderable value, being a decent 
maintainence for a clergyman. Except in a 
few towns, and on the borders of England, 
the ſervice of their churches, is performed 
r in the n fr old Britiſh tongue. 
The 
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The yeomanty ind peaſanta are very civil 
and obliging in their behavior, They have 


not the ferocious diſpoſition. which 8 


of liberty and independence, which animates 


the ſoul of. an Engliſhman. They are ſhrewd 
and artful in their dealings. They have an 


inveterate rooted antipathy to all foreigners, 


eſpecially Engliſh and Iriſh. If a ſtranger 


is ſo unfortunate as to go and live amongſt. 


them, they look upon him' with a jealous 
eye, as one who comes with an intent to 


deprive them of their ſubſiſtence. 


The manner of living of the lower claſs 
of people, is extremely poor. The chief 
of their ſubſiſtence, being barley and oat 
bread. They ſcarce ever eat fleſh, or drink 
any thing but milk. They are not of that 
paſſionate and choleric temper, as the Engliſh. 
deſcribe them, but ſlow, deliberate, and wary 
in their ſpeech and conduct, and ſubmiſſive 
in their diſpoſition. I know not whether 
to attribute it to their manner of life, or 
FEE to 
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to the the "ſuites cxerciſe over 
chem. Certain it is, that the people of this 
country iv generil, have no greater idea 


than the peaſants of N 
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this people; I ſhall reſerve the diſagreeable 
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"N my two laſt lee, I allowed to 
give you' ſome” idea of the manners of 


taſk of finiſhing the portrait, till another 
opportunity. Let us now vary our ſubje&, 


and contemplate the face of nature; which | 


however rugged her appearance inay be, af- 


fords a more pleaſing proſpe&, than the rude 


and uninformed heart of man. 

From Carnarvonſnire, we croſſed over the 
Menai, into the iſland of Angleſea. It is 
called the river Menai, though, i in fact it is 
an arm of the ſea, ſeperating Angleſea from 

D 4 Carnar- 
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Carnarvonſhire. In the narroweſt part, it is 


about the ſame breadth as the Thames at 
in 


Weſtminſter⸗- bridge. The prime ip 
the iſland is Beaumaris, it received this name 
in the time of Edward I. who built the caſtle, 


and is derived from the French Beau-marais*, 


which language was then prevalent, and is 


deſcriptive of its ſituation. A fine green 


lawn before the town, from whence we have 


a charming proſpect of the Carnarvonſhire 


molintains, with a haven of the ſea, renders | 


this place delizhtful. The town isi 
declining condition, Before Liverpool 
tame ſo great a mart, chis Place! carried on 


a conſiderable trade, which it has now en- 


tirely loſt. It conſiſts of two or three good 
ſtreers, better bujlt than the greateſt number 
of Welſh, towns. The caſtle. is not to be 
tompared to thoſe of nen and Conway 
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; & Bezy-marais, Ggnifies in prend a fine marſh; the 


ſituation of this town exattly correſponds with this de- 
ribation. Part of Paris, which is ftuated hg ed Tow, 
; called Pl-marais,/4, e. of che mar. 
Nee nene e nd <0 cru an 

for 
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Point of e 7 viedanalauam bag. 
Baron-hill, Ne C of 9nd Bullecjep 4 
ſituated upon an eminenee, about half a mile 
diſtant from the town. It commands an ex- 
tenſive and. ve beautiful proſpect. The 
houſe is not to be admired, bur I prefer the 
ſituation to any that I have ſeen in Wales. 
From Beaumaris we travelled through the | 
whole extent of the county, till we came to 
Holy- head; which ſtands on a Fg L 
in the remoteſt corner of the This 
little comn is 4 fe porte where: the Dublip 
packets, are ſtationed. It i Ad place of con- 
ſiderable reſort populous, and IN Rp louriſh: 
ing ſtate; . IF 420 
We bed a very, unpleaſing, journey from 
Beaumaris, 0 thiß place., The roads were | 
exceeding, deep; our horſes ſunk. into the 
clay, ſo that it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
we travelled. But the turnpike. roads in this | 
county, are not inferior to any, in the king: 
dom. During our. whole day's journey, we 
fearce aw. A tree, or a. _gentlemay's $: ſeat, 
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and melancholy proſpect, 


Wen 
is fad to be Lich and fertlt. * 


non 


how much Here ationk difappoltntkd! 
ke is 4 Miete Wunttty Village, ickbuc any re. 
mains of grititfett?, of ncnume gte of anti 
quity, that 1 Keboll üicennmn 007 
1 was told that part of the WA of tie 
king's 
Tt is aſt6nifhine” how the prifices'vf Noth. 
Wales, could Hive thoſert fuch 'k "Kirudtioh 


For” their fendente eligibe for nd rede 


that can now be conceived. + 
From Aberfraw we croſſed the farids, and 


came to à corporation” town, called Neu- 


borough. This place had à right of tertrh- 
ing 4 eher to ſerve in parliament, which 
they have loſt for ſome years. It appeared to 
me, to be an exceeding poor place; but 1 
was told that the inhabitants were all ſo in- 
duſtrious, chat there was not a beggar i in the 
whole place; and indeed we did not find 


that 


The face of the ebuiity affotts'a diſt; precable 


- Chridfity induced mie to view the eat of 
the arſciefit Bfitih' prities, "Abeifiw :" but 
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ace, Was" converted into 4 barn. 
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that iny ble d aims of u; 4 Grcurnftandk 
not vefy cbtfinon in little Eountry tons: 
„The lat place we vifited in the ind of 


Angleſea, was the ſeat of Sir Nichdlas Bayly 
It is built in the gothic ftile, with great 5 | 


gance' and ſkate: Its ſituation 6H the Banks 
of the Menii,* with à profpect of the'mourt- 


tains at a diſtance, -renders it the adinlfation 
of all who ſee it. After our tedious journey 
through' the iſland, we were agreeably enter- 
tained with the viciſſitudes we here experi- 

enced, imagination cannot form a ſcene more 
adapted for ſolemn meditation. The ſacred 
monuments of druidical antiquity, ſurround- 
ed with the thick imbowering ſhades of vene- 

rable oaks, render this Place the ſeat of con- 
templation z and put me in mind of thoſe 


beautiful lines in Mr. Warton's Pleaſures of 


Melancholy: 


Hail, queen divine ! whom as tradition tells, 
Once in his evening walk a druid found, 
Far in a hollow glade of Mona's woods; 
And piteous bore with hoſpitable hand, 

85 To 
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To the cloſe ſhelten of Wos how's waits | 
Thereſoonthelagrafiniriage make} cee 
Of ſolemn muſing in your penfyathought, | 

For when a ſmiling babe e I 

Oft deep liſtening to the rapid raar 

Of wood-hung Menaiz ſtream of druids. 
That laved his er 'd haunt with daſhing 
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T is auth to be ns that's ful 
account of the antiquities of Wales has 
never been publiſhed.” There are atnpie ma- 
terials, to employ the pen of an intiqu 


Mr. Edward Livyd of the Nur um at Ox: 


ford, made many v able and curious col⸗ 
lections for ſuch a work, and likewiſe for a 
compleat natural blfory of the country. He 
led t to finiſh ſo great an un | 
and the public are to lament, mat nel one 

has been found, who is poſſeſſed of Know-. 
ledge and aſſiduity, to finiſh his deſign. The 

materials that he left behind him are: (till 
| extant, 
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extant, and I am informed, may be procured 

without much difficulty, by any one who will 

execute his plan. YE! 
There were, before the in. lg | 


eftates in Wales, dedicated to religious uſes. 
In every county are ſtill to be ſeen the vene- 
rable remains of many religious houſes, mo- 
naſteries, and friaries. The people of this 
country, were formerly proverbially remark- 
ed for their ſuperſtition ; which makes it 
the leſs to be admired, that holy church had 
ſo many. domains in Wales. 
During the few months I have reſided > 
this country, it cannot be ſuppoſed,” that. 
could minutely inveſtigate, into, the hiſtory 


of all the religious houſes.) And were ] 


thoroughly acquainted with every particu- 


lar relating to ſuch a ſubject, it would greats | 


ly exceed: the bounds of an epiſtolary correſ; 
pondence, to enter into a minute e 
of them. — 

| During our literary intercourſe, I hall 8 
deavor to furniſh you with an account of all 
the en caſtles and fortifications that 
are 
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are nom ſtanding. The moſt canſiderahle, 
are ſuch; as were built hy the Engliſn and 
Normans. I do not find that the Britons 
Engliſn. The Britiſh fortreſſes were of . 
circular form, the ramparts conſiſted of 
mounds. of earth, thrown up with three cir- 
cumvallations and foſſes, of a ſimilar con- 


| ſtruRion with Old Sarum. A variety of theſe 


fortifications and encampments are to be ſeen, 
on. almoſt every hill thtough the country. 
On the ſea ſhore, in every place where the 
enemy could with r rc the remains 

are ſtill to be diſcerned; 1 
The great muſæum of droidical; as 10 
as other antiquities, lis the iſland of Angleſea. 
Some account has been publiſhed by Mr. 
Rowland's, in his Mona Antiqua. An au- 
thor of no ſmall repute amongſt antiquarians, 
and highly venerated in that country. He 
was doubtleſs) a! man of great application 
and ſome learning. His Mona Antiqua 
conſiſts rather of an account of the antiqui- 
res of his 8 neighbourhood, 
than 
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chan of che whole inand of Angleſea. We 
find in it ſome ingenious obſervatioczs, and 
accurate remarks. But replete with ill. 
founded conjectures, and ſtrained etymolo 
gies, the moſt ridiculous exertion of ſcience. 
He (derives! the Welſh or Britiſh: language 
from the Hebrew, without any other foun- 
dation, than the oongruity of ſound of a few 


 affivitry, wan it has with che Chineſe. Praiſe 


is however due to his NN I mean not 
to detract from his merit. 
The remains of druidical antiquities, are 


very frequent over the whole ifland of An- 


gleſea; near Plas- Newydd, the fear of Sir 
Nicholas Bayly, which I deſcribed:in u for- 
mer letter, there is a druidical altar ſtill re- 


maining entire. In various places are to he 
ſeen the;:canns, or more properly can. 


Theſe. are generally ſituated on an eminerice; 
and confift of a large tumulus of ſtones. The 
vulgar attribute them to the work of giants: 


The truth ſeems to be, that they are tlie ſe.- 


PO of 858 of r renown.” When the 


general 
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. general of an army died, or was killed" in 
battle, it was uſual for all who lamented him, 
to throw « ſtone upon his grave. The 
greater the tumulus, the more honorable was 
his interment. Though this practice has deen 
probably diſuſed for ages, yet it is a common | 
expreſſion i in the country to this day, to fay 
of a man that died unlamented, Ni rhof 
i mor carreg ar i fedd, i. e. I vill not 
throw a ſtone: upon his grave. Mr. Mac- 
phefſon, in a book he has lately publiſhed, 
ſays, That in the highlands of Seoiland 
there are many of theſe tumuli, which they * 
call Carns, and that he cauſed many of 
them ts be thrown down, and always found 
under the heap; ſome ſtones placed in the forny « 
of a coffin, and often the bones remaining. 42 

I wanted not inclifiation to have the en peri- 
ment tried here, but had neither time nor 
opportunity to make ſuck à trial; and! 
much queſtion, whether the people of the 
country are not ſo een as to 9 
1 ſueh F 29 5 
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Beſides the ca juſt deſcribed; thero 
are many ORSEDDEz. or oRSEDD- TAINcIA, and 
' EROMLECHE. I conjecture the cromleche toy 
have been ſtones, where the druids ſacrificed, 
to their deities. We have leſs doubt con- 
cerning the orſedde, or orſedd - faincia. For 
it is not queſtioned from the import of the 
word, as well as their appearance, but that 
they were druidical judgment. ſeats. In, 
thoſe times, the druids, were. prieſts, lay- 
givers and; judges, The veneration paid to, 
their ſacred: characters, gave weight and au- 
thority to their deciſions. In this the Britains 
reſembled the accounts given of the Germans, 
and Gauls by Tacitus and:Czfar. I ſhall: 
forbear ſaying any thing farther at preſent 
upon this point, as. I ſhal have, occaſion. to 
mention it; in, a future letter, when I come 
to ſpeak of. the laws of the ancient Britonzs. 
It does. not appear that the Welſh, or Britiſh, 
princes, ever coined any money. They paid 
their mulcts, like the Germans, in cattle. 
Luitur certo armentorum aut pecorum nu 
mero. I allow that in particular caſes, a fine 
Was 


ground to the prince's mouth when ſitting. 
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was to be paid in gold or ſilver; for offences 
committed againſt the perſon of the king or 
offender was to pay a rod of pure ſolid gold, 

the thickneſs of a plowman's finger, that 
had ploughed nine years, in length from the 


In what part of Wales ſuch a quantity of 
gold was then to be found, is a myſtery that 
Iwill not undertake to unfold. 

I am afraid I "weary your patience on this 
ſubject, and muſt conclude, * 9 you. 
that Iam 


Yours, &c. 
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HAVE not, my dear friend, in any 
former letter deſcribed to you the place 
of my reſidence in this country, the ſcene 
from whence theſe letters have been written. 
After I had finiſhed my tour of North 


Wales, I determined to fix upon the moſt 


romantic and'unfrequented ſituation, for the 


ſcene of a few month's retirement. A place. 


where I could not be interrupted with the 
impertinent intrufion of affected gentility, or 


diſguſted with the ridiculous ceremonies of 


falſe politeneſs. I did not long heſitate in 


my choice. The ſituation of this place, and 


the great abundance of game, the country af- 
| forded, 


Wh 


Mal 


. 


n 


forded, confirmed my e Iboand 


with the curate of the pariſh, who is the only 


perſon in the neighbourhood capable of con- 


verſing with me. The curate is a venerable 


clergyman, on the eve of threeſcore. He 
wears his own natural grey locks, and till 
retains a ruddy bloom in his countenance, 


acquired by health and exerciſe, © He has 
lived among theſe mountains for near forty 


years, upon a curacy and a little paternal . . 


eſtate, which he cultivates with his own 
hands. His whole revenue amounts not to 


forty pounds per annum, and yet that ex- 


ceeds his e 73 


Whoſe little ſtore, his well caught mind does 
." pleaſe, _- 
Not packed with want, nor dvd wich 
wanton eaſe; + 
Who free from ſtorms, which on mw great ? 
ones fall, 
Makes but few wiſhes, and enjoys em * 
ROSCOMMON. hs 
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This place is a; ſmall village among the. Car. 
paryonſhire hills, ſituated in a valley, ſur- 
wupded on every fide by rocks and maun- 
tains, through which a river. xinds its: irri- 
guous courſe. We are never at- a Jols,tor | 
rural. diverſions, Earth, air and water vie 
with each other in furniſhing us entextain- 
ment. Our table is ſpread hy our induſtry. 
The ſame exerciſe contributes to. our health 
and aur amuſement; and at the ſame time 
that our exerciſe gives us an appetite, it, pro- 
cures us alſo the means vf ſatisfying it. Our 
craft and ſubtlety is not employed (as it is 
among the greateſt part of mankind) againſt 
our own ſpecies; we carry on an innocent 
War againſt thoſe animals, over hich the 
þountiful Creator gave us a ſovereignty. 
Various were the conjectures of the cquatry 
people concerning me, when firſt I. came to 
chis place. What commenced in ſuſpicion, 
was likely to terminate in antipathy, but by 
the proper application of a few pieces of 
glittering ore, and the knowledge of a few 
Welch words, I ſoon became highly reſpected, 
And 
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And they: all obey my -voramnds, er 
as any monarch is eyed by ds ſubjects. 
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J had long a deſire of wiſitins the'Welſh 
Alps, the ſummit of Snowdon®.” The curate 
was ſo much devoted to me, chat I did not 
employ my rhetoric long, before I prevatled 
upon him to accompany me in che expedi- 
tion. We ſet out from our bermitage, in 
the month of July; we arrived in the 


evening at a ſmall thatched hut, at the fost 
of the mountain, near a lake which they call 


Llyn Cychwhechlyn, which I leave you to 
pronounce as well as you are able. At this 
hut we found a poer labouring man, with 


five or fix children, the pictbres of health 
and innocence. We had brought proviſions 
with us for our journey, and we regaled 


ourſelves in this ſituation, the family parta- 
king of our feaſt, with more ſatisfaction and 


* Snowdon, comprehended formerly the counties of 
Merionydd and Carnarvon, and the mountainous part 
of Denbighſhire ; it is now confined to e 
that name. | 
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glee, than I have ever found mama 
ſumptuous entertainment. en As 0 


Me were determined to 3 outfeves, 


28 well as we could in this dreary ſituation. 
For this purpoſe we ſent for a poor blind 
harper, and procured a number of blooming 
country girls to divert us with their muſic 
and dancing. There is ſomething very plain- 
tive and affecting in the Welſh muſic, and 
the manner of their ſinging ſymphonious and 
'reſponſive to the notes of the harp, renders 


it exceeding melodious. It gave me. infi- 


nitely more pleaſure to hear this ruſtic con- 


cert, than the fineſt airs of an Italian opera; 
and to ſee eſe. roſy rural nymphs direct 


their mazy ſteps, without the needleſs fump- 
tuous apparel of luxury and pride, than all 
the ladies at St. James's, in their Rr 
beauty and attire. 


At the dawn of day, we began our jour- | 


ney up the mountain, which ſeemed to ſcale 


the heavens. I cannot give you a better 


_ deſcription of it, than is contained in the 
following lines of Mr. Pope : | 
89 
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So pleaſed: at firſt the tow ring Alps we try, 
Nn o'er the n ue the 

ſky; „titan d . 25 
Thi eternal ae appear ee | 
And the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the 
| laſt. | | 
But thoſe attained; we trembled to ſurvey, 
The growing labors of the lengthened way; 
The eee PRs tires our a 

eyes, 4 
Hills peep o er hill and aps aps ui. 


We found a TT WY tempe- 
rature of the Wee e aſcended the 
mountain. When we had gone half way up, 
we found the wind rather high, attended with 
ſcudding clouds. But when we arrived at 
the ſummit, the air was calm and ſerene, 
and ſeemed much more ſubtle and rarified, 


leſs impregnated with vapors, and more 
A for tern 


- * 


Hid W the clouds, 
Tho' winds and tevopeſts beat their aged fect; 
Their 
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bühne 
| pets-know, i 
But ſcorn the chreaning rack 1 rolls | 

below. n tree L 
| | "DRYDEN. 
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How ſhall I. deſeribe; to you the infinitely 
extenſive and vatiegated proſpects we enjoyell 
from the ſummit? lakes, mountains, ſeas, 
rivers, plains, woods and iſlands lay before 
us, in the greateſt diverſity. We ſaw diſtinctly 
the north of England, the greateſt part of 
Wales, Cheſhire, Shropſhire, Ireland, the iſle 
of Man and .Scetland. I doubt whether ſo 


any part of the terraqueous globe. 
As our ſituation was exalted above the 


globe, ſo were our ideas. And the nearer 


| we were to the etherial regions, the more our 
ſouls ſeemed to partake of their purity. Our 


minds like the ſerene face of the ſky, undiſ- 


turbed with the ſtorms of the paſſions became 
equal and compoſed. We were inſpired with 


ſentiments of commiſeration and contempt, 


| extenſive a circular proſpect is to be ſeen in 
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in- contemplating the vain magnificenee of 
human grandeur; and the purſuits of the 


world, for a few pieees af ore, hich nature 
prudently conecaled in the bowels of theſe 
mount ains. | 
O my friend, hy ſhould we return to 
the buſy haunt of men? why were we:toometl 
to drag an exiſtence in populaus-cities and 
the crouded forum] O that it had been our 
lot to live among theſe. 93 unenvied 
and unknown 
Excuſe, my friend, theſe reveries. I ſhall 
endeavor to atone for them, by haſtening to 
a concluſion. The ſun had now gained its 
' meridian height, and ſhot forth its noontide 
rays with. unuſual: fervor. When we began 
to deſcend the hill, we perceived a ſmall 
murky cloud riſe out of the:ſea. The cloud 
condenſed: and increaſed, until the whole at- 
moſphere became inveloped in darkneſs, and. 
night ſeemed to have regained her ebon 
throne. Neither houſe nor tree was near to 
afford us protection, but all 1 was one vaſt | 
continued waſte. "4 
In | 
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In this ſituation we could only have is. 
courſe to the hoſpitable ſhelter of the next 
impending rock: - Here we awaited with fear p44 
and . till the ſtorm was ſpent. 


Either . now, 
*Gan thunder; at both ends of heaven the 
clouds 
From many a horrid rift n pod 
Fierce rain with lightning _ water with 
| fire, | 
In ruin reconcibd. Dreadful was the YC, 
As eafth and "y would mingle. 
| ; MILTON, 
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eee bees ee ld eee 
and the whole artillery of heaven emed to 
be at once ee n 


Amid Carnarvon's mountains rages loujd 

The repercuſſive roar. With mighty cruſh 

Into the flaſhing deep, from the rude rocks 

Of Penmaenmawr heap'd hideous to the 
ſky <p 


* 


Tumble 
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Tumble the ſmitten cliffs, andSnowdon's heap 


Diſſolving inſtant, yields his wintry load. 
1155 THOMPSON... | 


When the ſtorm was appeaſed, 4 the face 
of heaven had reaſſumed its wonted ſerenity, 
we continued dur journey. Pleaſed, though 
fatigued, with our excurſion, we regained 
our homely dwelling, from whence I have 
now the happineſs of writing to you, and 
affuring you that I 1 
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D EAR SIR, 
N obſerving the manners and cuſtoms of 
this people, ſome idea may be formed of 
their anceſtors, the ancient Britons. They 


have preſerved themſelves almoſt intirely 


diſtinct from all other nations. They poſ- 
ſeſſed nothing that could tempt the am 
tion of foreigners. Having no allurement 
from a proſpect of commercial advantage, 


or the charms of opulence and fertility; they 


remained ſtrangers to a country which afford- 


ed no incitement to avarice or ambition. 
Thus, I will not fay unhappily, excluded 


fromthe conflux of ſtrangers, the pure Britiſh 
| blood 
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blood, flows: unadulterated in their veins: 
Their: cuſtoms, manners, virtues and: even 
vices; art preſerved as a ſacred; depoſitumy 
inherited from their aneoſions, e en 
with religious venerasionz - 241% 

My: friend, the. Qurate,, of whom 1 e 
ſome account in my laſt letter ſupplies me: 
with every neceſſarꝝ information, reſpacting 
the, language, manners, and cuſtoma af th 
people, whoſe: veraeity cannot be ſuſpectex l- 

1 have alteady deſeribed to: you the difi 
ferent ceremonies, , attending the marriages! 
of this people, they nn ſingular in 
their, funerals. Fr $7 

The evening a tuirinki they? 
have what they call wyi-nosz: i.e, the night: 
of, lamentation. All the neighbors attend lat 
the houſe of the deceaſed, the miniſter, or: 
in: his abſence the clerk of the pariſh, comes 
and prays over the dead and pſalits.arcdung: 
agreeable to the mournfyul! occaſion- This 
it may nat unreaſonably be ſuppoſed; is the 
remains of the Romiſſi ſuperſtition of re- 

quiems for the. ſouls af the deceaſed. He- 

| ever 
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ever there is nothing improper in the cuſtom 
if conducted with decorum and devotion; 
which is not always the caſe. At the fune- 
ral, the relations and friends of the deceaſed 
make preſents, to the officiating clergyman; 


and the clerk. of the pariſh.” Theſe offeritigs- 


are: altogether voluntary, generally propor- 
tionable to their circumſtances; and the reſ. 


pect they bear to the memory of their de- 
parted friend. In ſome populous pariſhes, 

the: offerings are very conſiderable, and con- 
ſtitute a great part of the profits of a living. 


There is no doubt but that this is likewiſe a” 
relict of the mo . of giving man b 


the deceaſed may be — from! purgmorys! 


It is a cuſtom likewiſe invariably obſerved” 
to make a bonfire near every houſe on All- 


ſaints eve. Whether this was originally ow-'- 
ing to public rejoicing, or to ſome ſuperſti- 
tious ceremony, I could never be informed. 
Among the amyſements of the country, 
the principal are the ſtage plays. Tou will 
— I tell you that we have comedies 
2979 | and | 
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prove mghly entertaining to the aydience, 
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and tragedies. King David and Solomon 


are often brought upon the ſtage, and ard 
Theſe enter- 
tainments are called anTERLUTEs, which 
ſeems to be no miare than a corruption of the 


taught to ſpeak- pure Welſh. 


iſh word interlude. 
My curioſity prevailed upon me to go and 
ſee one of theſe plays afted,; the ſtage con- 


ſiſted of ſome boards fixed at the end of a 


barn; beneath it was e green room; for 
it was a ſmall ineloſure made up of furze. 


The play that was acted, was king Lear; 


but ſo mutilated and murdered, that I was 
told it had ſcarce any other reſemblance. to 
the play written by Shakeſpeare, than the 


name. It was not unentertaining to ſee theſe 
brawny ploughmen, act in the characters of 


Lear's daughters. 


The two principal characters which they 


never fail to introduce into every play, are 
thoſe of the fool and miſer. The former 


uſes. all kind of indecent ribaldry, obſcene © 


geſtures, and expreſſions, which generally 


F 1 
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This repreſeatation, put me in mind of the 
deſcription, given by Mayen. nl the firſt 
comic actor s. 1 y 


Dicitur et plaſtris vexalſe n Theſpis 


The people of this country are not . 
rior in ſuperſtition to the Laplanders. The 
moſt, improbable and abſurd tales of haun- 
ted houſes, demons, and apparitions, are. re- 
lated and believed. Nor can many be found 
ſo hardy, as to doubt the exiſtence of witches, 
fairies, elves, and all the bugbears * a 
winter's. eve. | 


Adieu, Sir, &e;  .. 
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mankind are the ſame in all countries. 
This, if true, will deſtroy the very idea of 
national ch:rafters. And yet experience will 
juſtify the obſervation, that there is a vety 
wide difference between the inhabitants of 
Aſia and Europe, between thoſe of Spain, 
France and England, and even between the 
Engliſ and Iriſh. If no more is meant by 
fuch an obſervation, than that man in a ſtate 
of nature, is the ſame in every country, 1 
will admit it to be true. But man is no 
longer what nature formed hin. Education 
F 2 | has 
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eueren A 
has furniſhed him with vices, with prejudices, pe 
with a certain range of ideas, and mode. of g0 
thinking, which ſtamp his character. Hence. on 
the difference of faſhion, conduct and cha- * 
racter which we obſerve in every country. a 
In a ſtate of nature, the wants of man are * 
merely phyſical, confined to the ſuſtenance of | 
corporeal exiſtence. In a ſtate of ſociety 
moſt of his neceſſities are acquired, at firſt 
imaginary, and in proceſs of time becpme 
real. How few are the wants of the peaſant, 
who dwells in a ſtraw-built hut, on a "I an 
mountain, which the avarice of man has ah 
reduced to property, compared to thaſe of 8 
the lord ward in | the cradle of indolence * 
and luxury! iu 
- + It was in aiſtate of Jociety, that: Hobbes 
ought to have ſought for his ſtate of war, 
and not in that of nature. It is in ſociety 
that the intereſts of mankind perpetually 
claſh with each other. Many purſue the 
ſame object; aſpire to the ſame poſt or em- 
ployment. We all pay our devoirs to the 
inchanting goddeſs gold; the ſuppoſed diſ- 
* penſer 
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penſer of all ſublunary happineſs. 
goddeſs ſmiles on ſome of her votaries, 2 — f 
on others. Her diſcarded devotees endeavor 
to ſupplant ſuch as ſhare her favors. Every 
engine which imagination can invent, is uſed 
to effectuate the purpoſe. This is the box 
of Pandora, from whence all the evils and 
calamities of life proceed. Hence deceit is 
become a neceſſary art, taught in the ſchool 
of the world, univerſally ſtudied and univer- 
ſally, admired. It is the ladder of preferment, 
and the ſtep of ambition. Its perfection is 
called politeneſs, and its defect ruſticity. In 
different degrees it is uſed by all; from the 
courtier who pours the delicious poiſon of 
flattery into his prince's ears, to the ruſtic 
peaſant who bows to the little tyrant of a 
country village. 

An unpoliſhed people cannot have anal 
to the refinement: of deceit, that we find 
among the more civilized nations, Hence 
the idea of inſincerity is always, not impro- 
perly, connected with the WO of a 

F 3 courtier, 
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-pourtier, and French complaiſance and duce; 
are joined as infeperable- companions, 2: 
1 we would view the heart of man with- 
out diſguiſe, it is among the rude and uncl. 
vilized inhabitants of moumains. Tov art- 
leſs ro conceal the dictates of their hearts, 
the tongue reveals the ſentiments of the 
mind, Hence thoſe paſſions which are con- 
cealed or diſguiſed in more reer 
appear here in their native colors. 
The nationality, if I may fo eall it, of the 
Scorch, has been proverbial, and it is owing 
to that mutual ſupport, that they have made 
ſo conſpicuous a figure. The natives of 
this country are in no degree remarked for 
This quality; to this it may be attributed, 
chat they ſcarce ever riſe to any conſiderable 
ſtation or eminence in any profeſſion or de. 
partment ; unplaced and unpenfioned, they 
are perhaps the oply part of the king's ſub- 
jects, who have not had fome ſhure im ate 
profits of government, and enjoyed ſome of 
the ſpoils of the publie, Thus wirhom the 
| mura friendly aſſiſtance of each other, or 
a the 
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emerge from their original obſcutity. 
O pure and immaculate friendſhip ; thou 
gem, whoſe luſtre remains dnimpaired by the 
deſolating hand of time, and-undiminiſhed 
-by the rough ſtorm of adverſe forrune, who 


receiveſt additional ſplendor from age, and 


mineſt bright under the ſevereſt trial! Art 
thou to be found among theſe deſart rocks, 
or in the fertile plains of cultivated nature. 
Thou art not the partial inhabitant of 
country or clime. The ſympathetic feelings 
of the heart, thy offspring exiſt only in the 


minds of the ingenuous feu whoſe ſouls are 


caſt in the ſame mould, whoſe union is found- 
ed on the ſolid baſis of merit and eſteem, and 
cemented by delicacy of manners. That 
connection which the yulgar call friendſhip, - 
which ariſes from the participation of the 
ſame brutal pleaſures, is as fleeting as thoſe 
pleaſures, which gave it birth. The intimacy | 
accruing from the [ſociety of an idle hour, 
which had better been blotted from the 


hoary calendar of time, or the ſame convi- 
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vial feſtivity, as it has i its Are; ſogt ends 


with the circulating glaſs.” 
O thou guileleſs and unſuſpicious and. 
who art now launching thy bark, and unfurl- 
ing thy ſails, to commence the Uifficult and 
dangerous voyage of life! Who fondly ex- 
pecteſt the ſunſhine of fortune, and the gales 


of proſperity, to ſpeed thy deſtined voyage. 


But be prepared to encounter ſtorms and 
tempeſts, and know that thou mayeſt meet 
with treacherous and unſkilful pilots; who 


will endeavor to ſink thee in the quick-ſands 
of misfortune, and wreck thee on the rocks 


of deſpair. Steer by the helm of prudence, 
let religion be thy anchor, and induſtry thy 
pilot, ſo ſhalt thou ſtem the rough torrents 
of adverſe fortune, and bring thy veſſel to 


the haven of peace, where all * labors. will 


have an end, 


Adieu, my friend, &c. 
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Dear SY," nm 
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FIND you are diſpleaſed. mich my phe 
loſophical reveries. Be aſſured, you ſhall 
be troubled with no more of them. I am, 
however, determined that you ſhall do pe- 
nance for your diſapprobation, not by walk- 


ing bare · foot to the-ſhrine of St. Winifred, 


but by having the drudgery impoſed on you 


of reading the following letter. 


Our journey from Carnarvon to this crown, 
has been through a country the moſt rocky, 
and abounding with the moſt romantic proſ- 


pects, that we have travelled ſince we came 
to Wales. We paſſed under Snowdon, thro' 
a village 
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a village called Berthgelet. Two conſider- 
able lakes are adjacent to the road, in which 


the falſe pen of Giraldus ſays, there were 
floating iſlands, and which is now affirmed by 


ſome, who have as little regard to truth as 


Giraldus. This fide the village of Berthgelet, 
is the famous Pont-Aber-glaſslyn. This is a 
bridge thrown over a conſiderable water-fall, . 


from one mountain to another. Contiguous 
to it is a ſalmon leap, where the fiſh continu- 
ally make efforts to leap up a rock, about ſix 

yards high, to lay their ſpawn; a net is placed 
vonder the rock, in order to catch them as 


try people, that chey do not heſitate to pro- 
nounce it to be the work of ſupernatural 


agency. It may be curious to know upon 


what condition his ſatanic majeſty would turn 


maſter builder. The agreement was drawn 


up by one of his agents, who aſſumed the 


not unuſual form a lawyer, and thereby it - 

was covenanted, ſtipulated, ratified, agreed, 

and a thouſand more ſuch redundant words, 
1 | | and 


they fall. So ſtupendous is the ſtructure of 
cis bridge, in the eyes of the ignorant eoun- 
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and the condition of che obligution wa ſuch, 
that his infernal thipghnieſs was dd ure the 
firſt chat went over the bridge for his wouble 
and expence, But a method was cord 
to defraud him, by driving a dog over, whith 
was all the pay he had for building the fawoes 
bridge of Aber- glaſslyn. Why ſhould this ac- 


count be thought more extraordinary, chan the 
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deſcription we have in Milton of Sin and Death 
building a bridge over chaos to this World. 
The .ituation of Aber-glalyn is eteeding 
romantic, the rocks impend over ee 
* _ with truth ay; ; 


Tres ben coli hade non n pln us 
The Foadichs round of heaven which des. 
tains, 
To thee mort ells on. carth out fabereinins 
© DRYDEN'S: vino. 9 
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From hiedes ur Wolde Aged fund, 
called Tracth-maur, and came to'Harkeh -. 
caſtle, This is a'very magnificent ſtructure 
ſituated 
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ſituated on an eminence. Beneath it there 
is a fine marſh of ſome miles extent, upon 
which the ſea adjoins. It does not clearly | 
appear by whom this caſtle was built; though 
we may conjecture that it is the work of ſome 
of the firſt kings of the Norman line. 
On the oppoſite ſhore of Avionydd, ve 
| ſee ie caſtle of Crycaith. This is ſituated on " 
a a ſmall hill, waſhed on one ſide by the ſea. 
The aſcent to it-is very ſteep quaquayerſally. 
The caſtle is but very ſmall, in compariſon. 
to thoſe I have already deſcribed. It is not 
improbable but that this caſtle was built by 
ſome of the Welſh or Britiſh princes. Tra- 
dition informs us that all that part, now go- 
vered with the ſea, between Crycaith and 
 Harlech, was formerly a fine level country, 
called Cantref-Gwaelod, i. e. the plain of a 
hundred townſhips. Some manuſcripts in 
Welſh, I am informed, give an account of 
the ſea over- flowing this plain, but at what 
time this happened does not appear, or 
whether ever it was different from what it is 
-; — I am greatly inclined to doubt. 
| | From 
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From Harlech we Purſued our journey 
to Tan-y-bylch, in the vale of Feſtiniog. 


Here we reſted a night, ati a ſmall inn, where 
we met with very good accommodations. 


The vale of Feſtiniog has been tuch admired | 


by travellers. The meanders of a 
ſtream, the wood- capt hills, with which it 
is environed, form, I own, a-beautifulyprof- 
pect. But, perhaps, the ſtriking contraſt, 
between this little vale and the horrid country 
round it, contributes moſt to pleaſe the eye 
of the wearied traveller. | 

About fifteen miles from Tan-y-bwlch i is 
the town of Bala. Its name is deſcriptive of 
its ſituation, being. upon, the banks of a fine 


lake, three miles long and one broad. It 


is famous for a peculiar ſpecies of whiting, 
called owinniap. This lake in Welſh 
is called, LLYN-TEGID, i. e. the fine pool; 
Teg, ſignifying fair or fine in that lan- 
guage. In Engliſh itis called, Pimblemere. 


Giraldus Cambrer ſis, in his Itinerary, ſays, 


that the wind is always very high, and that 
it never runs on 1 lake. Credat qui vult. 
About 


_— LJ. 
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the tomn of Dolgelle, the metropolis of this 
rugged county. It is a very irregular, and 
badly-built town, at the foot of a very high | 
mountain, called Cader-ydris*. The country 
wound Dolgelle is romantic and pleaſingy 
bur the town y oC 2A 
places I ever ſaw. Bc 

In my next expe®t ome! accoane of thy 
menen, 
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 ® Cader-ydris, fignifies the chair or feat of Vdris. 
This Ydrio, en. Rare e was @ 
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Scotland, or Hebrew tribes, they ſcarce ever 
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Dzas Sia, 


Ro 


HE inhabitants of this county arg | 
more purely Britiſh, than thoſe of any 
ether part of Wales. Like the clans ef 


intermarry, except with thoſe of their own 
lineage» Through the. whole county, they 
are all couſins, all of the ſame Welſh plead, 
and moſt of them of the ſame names. 

If you would aſk them, how they ſpend 
their lives. in this part of the world ; they 
have it in their pov. er to anſwer you in a few 


words; We drink, dance, and are Merry. 


Indeed, I do * know. a. people. fo ied 
. | * 
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addicted to mirth. The complexion of their 
country, one would imagine, could not in- 


ſpire ſuch ſentiments of feſtivity and joy. 


They ſing, dance, and drink, not by hours, 


but by days and weeks; and meaſure time 
only by the continuance of their mirth and 
pleaſure. 


The men eſtimate their ſtrength not by. 
feats of activity, as in other places, but by 


the quantities of ale they can drink ; and, I 
am told, it is no uncommon thing for a lover 


to boaſt to his miſtreſs, what feats he has | 
performed in this way. Such is the mark 


of proweſs, by which the women judge of 
their. paramour's vigor and freagth 
ſtitution. 5 


-Fi rom hence we may contlade that Bacchus 


does more execution in this country, than 


Mars does in Germany. Such, whoſe happy 


poverty preclude them from procuring thoſe 
liquors, which are the deſtruction of the more 
opulent, live to an advanced age. Whilft 
moſt of the gentry and ſquires, are cartied 
off in Nw youth ; thus the heir does not 
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long a the rk of big ett, ner 
does he long enjoy it. This vice is Reredi- | 
ur in families; and deſcends from farker W 
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The felcenibine ” Heence, i is here enjoyed in 1 
its moſt unbounded extent. In converſation 
they 'take 'the!'utmolt "freedom" anff betty 
with each other, which is geherdlly borne in 
good part. They are always endeavoring ts” 
frame ruſtie jokes, nor always the moſt den. 
cate. ' Happy does he eſteem Himſelf, WO 
comes off nag, prope in this certameñ of ruf. 
de wiech weg arq tts: 117 70 ron): 23 

Uneribatratitd with the pe dintry of ſeard- 
ing, and” the diſguſting forms of politeneſs, * 
the good people of Merionydd ate free! hof, 
pitable, and chearful. Let them'enjoy their 
mrth ufrivahed, undiſturbed by foreigners. 
in ſecurity an& eaſe; They always will re- 


main unenvied in the aumipene of that 


5813 "6 $27 54S Happinels, 
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8%. LETT E RNA. ; 
happineſs, which, none * e that 
country can feel. 4 4 0 

The Welſh 1 is here ſpoken, with. 
the greateſt claſſical purity. Here they boaſt 
of their Welſh bards e, whp are poets by 
nature. Theſe bards are idle; fellows, wha. 
ſubſiſt on the bounty of the Welſh gentry. 
They, and their allieſmen;the:harpers,, mho | 
form a very numerous corps, are generally. 
invited; to. entertain the company. . thai, 
feaſts, which is done by buffoopery,and illi. 
beral abuſive extempore rhyme Sometimes 
a bard comes to the door, demands ad. 
mittance in rhyme; he is anſwered by the band 
within, f in rhyme likewiſe; if the ſtranger,;in, 
the opinion of the company, gains the vie 
tory in this poetical conteſt; he is admitted 
to partake of the feaſt, while the vanquiſhed; 
bard is turned out to the foarger's LAGO: 
fortable ſitua tian. dd d eee 

Some what ſimilar, to this wis dhe great 
4 which was made in Sued Malen _ 


9 Fe Welſh word is Bardd. 
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band fob o yares were injiced. 
poetical Cömbat, 1 it 15 1 
Kor Wa * gland, 55 che 82 Ard 


Edward 1. . 
doubted wheth, ther it it „ benefit. 
he could do , to: the country, In Henry IVchs. 


time it was enacted, that, No weſtours, rs. 
mours, minſtrels, or other vagabonds, ſhould 


go about pur faire Kymortha ou coilage.” 


The learned 'author of the obſervations on 
the ancient ſtatutes, hat miſtaken the mean- 
ing of the word Kymortha, or rather Cymor- 
tha (the C in Welſh having the ſound of the 
Engliſh K) it ſignifying a charitable aid or 
ſupport. This is tht z$ignification it has in 
the act of 26 Henry VIII. where it is enacted, 
that, No one without licence of the com- 
miſſioners, ſhall Kymortha under color of 
marrying, ſinging firſt maſſes, &c.” 
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Cymortha, is a word frequently 1 uſed, i i 
Wales. at this time. A poor, new- 
couple often go about the country to get 
ſomething to begin the world, as they call it. 
Upon theſe occaſions, they have generally 
wool and corn given them, which they call 
Cymortha; and, if I am not miſinformed, 
the briefs that are read i in churches, for the 
relief of the poor, are likewiſe called Cy- 
« mortha, You will excuſe this criticiſm on, 
the meaning of this word, and, believe | me 
to be, 8 
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1 . Wbt 
in lutury, in all the arts of ſocial and 
commercial life, their language becomes more 
copious and refined. The wants of mankind 
in an infant ſtate of ſociety are few, their 
ideas are few, and conſequently the ſounds 
expreſſive of ſuch ideas. At firſt capable 
only of ſimple apptehenfion, we by degrees 
form complex and abſtract ideas. The lan- 
guage of ſocieties is not formed in a day. It 
is the work of ages; words are daily borrow- 
ed, transformed, according to the preſent 
* ; and coined, when neceſſity requires, 

G 5 which 


„ e 0 
which the common conſent of mankind alone 
can render current, 


. this pegple are ge en en 
derable progreſs in a ſtate © N we 


- might naturally be induced to think that 
their language is barbarous and uncultivated; 
but the contxary is true. It is not clogged 
with thoſe many inharmonious monoſyllables, 
the ſigns of moods, tenſes, and caſes, as the 

Engliſh language. It is much more ha 
nious and expreſſive in its. futbeis and for- 


mation; 986, word in Welch frequent 3 
preſling as much as a ſentence in the Fngj 
of which a late ingepiqus rer. has given 
ahugdant ſpecimens, 1  aonitss >IGIQ0" 
Though this is the langvage of e Pepi, 
who inhabit a ſpall, Harpen ſpot of. earth; 
ſcearce knoyp in the world; vnimproped.is 
the arts of life, entirely neglacted and un. 
cultivated; and not ſpoken, except by ſuch 
who, villingly forfeig, every clan tp pallter 
neſs ; yet its variety coRionipefs, and rn 
harmgoy, is to he en b few. "pris 
excelled by none. 05 ba: ; 718 
1. 8 4 5 
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* #48 nor" ſolely che nj 
cönfinec in 4 little Cbrner of this . 1 
is the language 6 pop ulous and even civi- 


"Oe 


IE TTE # 3 8 
But our wont ceafts, i ben de Hülfe 
of a people 


lized nations, "the antient Celts. Hence its 

variety and its Hafmbny. E is che lange age 
of a braße peop le. Hebe thoſe Pn that 
Touſed the ul to Keton, Animated by theſe, 
they deſpiſed danger and death for their 
coun try. Atte „N. 


nus ſome bali” for the policy = er 


Edward T. ub in order to enllave the peop Je, 
thought it a neceſſary previous ſtep to deſtroy 
the bards, daf their language: and 


poetry. 
This language ſeems to be more Neu- 


larly. adapted for poetry ; which, however 
extraordinary i it may ſeem to ſome, on account 
of the multiplicity of gutcurals and conſo- 
nants with which it abounds, has the ſoftneſs 
1 harmony of the Italian, with” the ma- 
In the 
formate of its poetical ed it differs 


from all modern languages. Every line con- 
4 1 G 4 ſiſts 
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f ſts of a certain regulan number of feet, dike 


other languages; but herein i it differg, that 
it has a certain kind of rhyme* 5 Jingle, gr Al- 


| Iteration, not that terminates the Inez f Ait 
runs through every part of it. 
The Poets, or ſuch as Fe in beg 


| poetical licence « f coining "words, for. the | 
fake of ſound ; and this they will ſeldom” 
ſcruple to do, whenever they want a word 
for rhyme. Hence the greateſt part of their 


Poetry, 18 nothing more t] than Ge 


* Giraldus Cambrenſis, to ſhew tle nature of eld 
poetry, „ quotes the SO pentameter, - ont 
"113304 
| Faflus es 0  pulcher, pæne nem AT 


71 1 11 
The following latin hexameter_ of Clears, i 3 


tran lation by Dryden, may with as much | perten de 
b n to the ons Wen , 


a} 


1 898 
35 AF 


f 0 e natam me epnſule nen 0 


Dun 
Fortune, fortuned the F od ok of = of 4 
55 85 1 her conſuPs ſou! conſoled her doom. ” che We 


beat, 
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ſenſe, a perfect jargon of 8 ſounds. 
And when tranſlated, . ſcarce, reducible to 
common ſenſe. This unboundéd pöctical 
licence, though generally, yet, is not univer- 
ſally adopted. For there are hot wanting 
many poets, who ſeldom claim this unwar- | 
rantable prerogatiye of coining words ad 
libitum. 

Theſe obſervations, that Thave made on 
the Welſh language, are the: refult of a con- 
verſation;I;haye had with; ſuch as are well 
acquainted wich the ſubject. Much more 
might have been added. But fora! more 
critical knowledge of it; I refer you to 
late accurate N eee 
Jam, Sir, [1930001 363 28914; .-. N 
«[o8$ . ab Aren 280 Tours, ba. 
ene de „Ar 1808 A be 

N. B. I lave ſent you incloſed for your 
amuſement: ſome: tranſlations from the old 
Wan bards, by my friend the curate. nie 
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„vide, Hiſtorical {3b chen Remarks on the 5 


Welſh language. 
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ID EM „ 3 Tranſlavd ; bw th dl 2 
W it: 
Was it Hunleth+;, che valiant Tn” of 

unden :the' great thichd of che 
fiercer than a lioneſs robbed of her HEN 
It as he the great terror of the Saxon; Wh 
conſumed the deſcendants of Offa; ts the fiery 
- meteor conſumeth the ſtubble, or a4 the not 
chern blaſt deſtroyrth zhe leaves in the foreſt 
of Buelt. It was the hare-footed deſteri@int 
of Cynan, who was ſwifter than the eagle- 


err hawk, chat perches on the n of 
Lo . oF 7 If 
* Mitvan Goth, bee the sabe lade 


is uſual for all the Welſh hards to aſſume ah WP 
deſeriptive of their perſons. This fragment I am told 


was accidentally found in the ruins of an old 
+ Some conjectute tha * bad its nams 


from this hero. 


# 


1E 


Saxon hoſt with a torrent af hleaol. 
the lakes of ſnow gn che monmntPZins = 


8 ISL AF XR, = © 


- Mael-Hebag® 3 
ſtream, f g Yen thet / burſte chagugh-ghe = 
craggy vc of Exyri g. A an 


Asthe hot thunderholts G n; 


Wyddfa; fo melted the s of the Sau 


army before the fiery wrath. of Hlwrlech,... As 


the horped inhabitants of che raoky alis, hy 
from the laud mouthed ham of: the hann, 
ſo fled'the enemy from the nn rock 


of the Britiſh chief. . 


harp of Merlin found 
Let Echo cœiebrate 
his praiſes, through” the 'rocky eaverns of 
Eryri, who defended his "ropttpry "From the 
wide-ſlaying ſword of Henty, drenched in 

Cambrian blood. 7 


8 ter, the hawk's mountain, is a high 
mountain near Snowdon, 
+ Eryri, comprehends all the Carnarvonſhire moun- 
tains, TO 7 
t Wyddfa, is the Welſh name for the mountain of 
Snowdon. . 
Reſt 


\ 
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Reſt Cymry from the fell deſtruction of 


rapine and war. While Hurlech liveth, the 
. lory of the armies of Gwynedd®, Deheu- 
arth and Mathrafal ; no more ſhalt thou ſee 
the bloody Saxons, cutting down with their 
fiery ſwords the ſons of Brutus, as the reaper 
cutteth the blides of corn. The hoſt of 
Lloegr+ thall fly from the banks of Hafren 
nor come within the lightning of Hurlechs 


— 
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und" is" the it Hove "Bets rod A. 
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keen-eyed eagle — 
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* * Giynedd, benibes North-Wales; Debeubarth, 
South - Wales; and Mathrafal, Pewis-Land 50 


. + Lloegr, England. 
Th Hafren, the derer, 
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L4G] V an \_ ynknown Author... t 0 


A borplzd a ww lie orb 7 nA wil 
Falk and fragrant ape, thr Nils, 


1 
ſummer, which grow on the flowery banks 
of Hafren; bright ſhineth the fun after the 
clouds and tempeſts are diſpelled ; fairer and 
brighter is the beauteous ſhining branch of 
Llewelin, the ſnow-coloured Gwendolen. 
Her fair form animated the warriors on the 
marſh * of Rhyddlan, when the heroes of 
Lloegr breathed deſtruction on the valiant 
ſons of Cymry. Then fell the brave, the 
valiant ſon of Gryffydd, by the ruffian hands 
of the bloody Saxon, in the light of his be- 


loved Gwendolen. 


* Motfa Rhyddlan, where the Welſh received a ter- 
rible overthrow. They call one of their moſt plaintive 
and melancholy tunes by this name, to which this ele- 
piac ſong s ſet to.muſic. | 

. The 


K FETT ER MV. 
The fair wept for the fall of her beloved 
hero, ſhe kiſſed his clay-cold corſe, but the 


— — tin 2"; aa — — — — — 


O ye fair maĩds of eymty; bettivaii in plain- 
tive ſongs the fall of the beloved ove” 

ye bboming youths; the deſcendants 

brave Cattwallader; lament' the fair 8. 


deln, tot ite Qutviv ved not her lover —.— * 
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great: drigerds: uperi:ither cultivation;of. the: 
land. Phe adventitions:iwealthrant power, 
acquired by commetce; may; flow nt another 
channel; and revolt from one natom to ano. 
ther. Certhagp- ad Tyte, have in ancient 
times. aud — in move modern. been the” 


tages reſulting from agriculture are perma- 
44 | | nent; 
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96 LE TFT N XV. 
nent; uncontroulable by fortuitous circum- 
ſtances, they depend alone upon the induſtry 
of mat, 80 Kind and juſt/is natere, ft 
ſhe rewards the 3 in RR) 
to his care and toil. 7 
In the great empire of China, whe richot 
and moſt populoui in the world, che land is 
cultivated to the yery ſummit of the moun- 
tains. Earth is carried from the vallies to 
cover the barren rocks, which, are converted 
to fruitful gardens. Were China not thus 
improved, could it | maintain" thoſe niillio 
of inhabitants, who are employed in proc 
ing ſubſiſtence for themſelves and others. 
Agriculture has been euer eſteemed wi 
orable among alt great and wiſe nations.” The 
Romans took their greateſt generals from the 
plough, to command their conquering armies: 
| And the great emperor of China, who has 
2 perhaps more ſubjects, * there are in 
him to hold the plough, thereby Hewingranſt 
——__— MOM Wt ers 2 
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Why, eule Gnil Babies ar en 
the vaſt foreſts of America, hen we have 


ſo much unimproyed land in this kingdom ? 


How many 'uncultivated heaths, parks, fo- 
reſts, marſtes, and commons are there, pro- 
fitable neither to their ( proprietors, or the 


public ? If our lands were properly cultivated. 


the produce would be. greatly inereaſed, and 
conſequently the ſtrength, riches, and popu- 
lation of the kingdom, W ak . | 


onably augmented. 37 


Several counties of Wales have made ue 
a very low progreſs in agriculture. In many 
places bordering upon England, they have 
in a great degree adopted the Engliſſ man- 
ner of tillage. In ſome parts of the counties 
of Montgomery, Denbigh and Flint, the 
lands are welt improved. I have made this | 
odſervation, that the remoter-they are from 
the Engliſh: counties, the leſs is there of the 
ſpirit of-| induſtry - 10 err — 
the inhabitants. 
In the county of; Merionydd, n kane: 
very little good land, 3 | 
g H an 


% LI HEA IM 
an uſe of that; which nature has given them 
with ſo ſparing a hand, that ſome might be 
ready to conelude that they prefer their bar- 
ren rocks to the moſt fertile ſoil. In ſome 
places between the mountains, there are tu 
be ſeen a few acres of good land, where'the 
The water generally ſtagnates in theſe places, 
and they never take the trouble of draining 
them, but eut them in turbaries for fel. 
Thus in a few years, they totally ruin their 
fineſt meadow land. The greateſt. pute of 
the country conſiſts of barren mountains in- 
capable of improvment. They ſerve, how- 
ever, to ſubſiſt a great abundance of ſheep 
With the wool they make conſiderable quan 
tities of flannel, which 'they export.' "This 
is the ſtaple manufacture wa r 3 
count. 

A conſiderable part of ee 
the iſtand of Angleſea, is naturally a very: 
good ſoil, but very much unimprowed MH 
they principally want, are goed fertees hd 
ſnelter for their cattle- The only inchoſures 

| 11 | that 
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had, att Ubchwirſftanding cheſs adbantageb, 
me cbůntry is unitHproved. How Alf We ac- 
ebittis r this? There is a certain phe 
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in the greateſt part of country gentlemen, 5 
which renders them inattentive even to their 
own good. They live upon their eſtates, 
unſolicitous of what paſſes in life, and,pro- IM 4 
vided they enjoy the dull comforts of an e 

te 

al 


animal exiſtence, they are ſatisfied: Undif- | 
turbed with the ſpirit of enterpriſe and am- 
bition, t they follow the dull track of their 


I YS 8.7) 


flexion, and live and die unknown, ncaa 
The farmers and laborers are moſt of them 
5 miſerably poor, they hold the lands generally 
from year to year at rack · rent. If one more 
induſtrious than the reſt, ſhould make any 
+— improvment, the landlord advances his rent, 
or turns him out. Thhus it is the intereſt of 
the farmer to let them lie waſte, as he has 
no certainty of a return, when he is liable 
to be turned out at the landlord's pleaſure. 
Thus they only take care to get juſt ſuffi- 
cient by their induſtry to ſupply preſent want, 
and let the morrow provide for itſelf. + __ 
Nothing would contribute more to the 
cultivation of the country, than the granting 
1 of 
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of leaſes for life to the farmers, even at ad- 
vanced rents. Then they would have a cer- | 
tain profpect of profit for their labor and 
expence; which would ir it hari turn out 

to the benefit of the arne 
and the pon. e e 
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F I am, Sir, &c. 
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F*. O N Merionythſhire, the moſt nal 


& and deſolate part of Wales, we came 
to Mpntgomeryſhire, which in many parts 
far exceeds any county of North-Wales, for 
fertility and richneſs of ſoil. The Welſh 
name is Tre-Fald the Engliſh Mont- 
gomery is derived 2 Sir Roger de Mont- 
gomery, a Norman baron, who had a grant 
of a great part of this country. 


- Tre-Faldwyn, is probably a ht of Tre- 
Baldwyn, i. e. Baldwyn's town; we are told by hiſto- 


rians that Montgomery was called, before it was taken 


by Ip! Sf deMypntgomery, wn and caſtle of Bald- 
wyn. Who this Baldwyn Was, do not find recorded. 


Mont- 
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Montgomery is but a r Sell town, 
thinly inhabited. There are to be ſren the 


remains of a caſtle, which was built in the 
time of William Rufus; in order moſt pro- 
bably to ſecure the colony of Normans, 
who were ſent here to ſubdue the . Welle 
under the command of Sir Roger de Mont- 
gomery:* The caſtle is guarded by a craggy 
precimee: an. one ſide,” and a Mbp rt on 
the !!! d i 5 IH. 
Fhit town ef Wald- pool is the(moſtreves 
ſiderablei in the whole country. It is regular 
well built, and ſuperior to moſt Welſh tons. 
About; a mile from Pool is Powisicaftle, the 
ſeat. ob lord Powis, it is ſituated on a fine hill, 
whick commands a proſpe& of an extenſtve, 
variegated;: and fertile country. The vale of 
Montgomery, which we ſee from the caſtle, - 
is not equalled by any in point of fertility 
and beauty in Wales, nor perhaps in England. 
The Severn winds its ſerpentine courſe'thro' 
this vale, and heightens the beauties of the 


proſpect. On each ſide the vale, the hills 


tower in majeſty and grandeur. I do not 
H 4 heſitate 


- 4 
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1 to weaker this Shuddiogand ME 
to that of the vale of Clwyd. Some even 
venture to affirm that it is not * 


any in Great-Britain. 137 | Pt 


are much neglected and ce as ny mo. 
ſhip' does not reſide here. 


The hills and mountains in this A 


are Covered with verdure to their very ſum- 
mit, being a perfect contraſt to thoſe. in the 
counties before deſcribed, where we ſaw no- 


thing but craggy * and _— preci- | 
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Froni Pool, we e our journey 


through pretey fertile country, between the 
confines of England and Wales to Oſweſtry. 
In Welſh it is called CRoks-OoSswol v, i. e. 


Ofwald*s-croſs. This was formerly: eſteemed 
part of Wales, but now it is included in 


Shropſhire. It is remarkable that the Welſh 
language is ſpoken in many parts of Shrop- 
ſhire, while it is amt ane nn 
| e 11 bi O. iow 


The caſtle of Powis, and the fine aankied | 


. 


was contracted into a narrower compaſs, The plain 
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From Oſweſtry, we vilitedd Chick caſtle, 
the ſeat of Mr. Middleton. It has a mag 
nificent appearance at a diſtance, but it, is 
an ill-contrived houſe in every point of view. 
The country round ir is pleaſant; but upon 
the whole, it is not an agreeable ſituation"! 
A few miles from Chirk-caſtle,/is the vil- 
lage of Llangollen, in a bottom, ſurrounded 
on every ſide with high hills. The village 
is remarkable for nothing but a fine bridge, 
eſteemed one of the curiolities of Wales 
The caſtle of Dinas-bran; is on the ſummit of 
one of the hills, above the village. This caſ- 
tle belonged formerly to the princes of Powis- 
land . Dinas-bran, is I appreherid a cor- 
ruption of Dix As-, il el the reſidence 
of the King. ene en, the caſtle 


=o. "= or Mathrafal, as it is ; called in Weid before 


king Offa's time, reached eaſtward to the rivers Severn 
and Dee, from Broxen-hills to Salop. "By the dyke it 


country towards Salop, being inhabited by Saxons and 
Normans. The length was North-eaſt from Pulford 
to Llangirric-bridge, near Cardiganſhire, the breadth 
from Cefeilion to Elleſmere. 


ſtands, 


ws b BTT ER NV 
been an almoſt inaceeſſible plane. It has this 
buik by rac of che firſt Brittfh: prince: 
In ant way to Wrexham, our: euviality 
induced w8 te view Wynoftay, the- feet-df 
Sin- Watlein Wälliatas Wynns. Thehoufe is 
incompleat in its ſuructure; but the rows 
of ide ſuustion extetds' deſeription. 
The laſt place! that we viſited it: Nerths 
Wales wis Wrerhand which is the richeſt 
— maſt populous town in the whole o 
The only eurioſuy that travellers 1 
ee 8 fine Geeple, which is eſteemed 
one of the wonders of Wales. nt 
The inhabitants: of- this place aro ſo per 
Setly -Englibed, if I may ue fach! aueh 


preſſion, in their language, manners, and cul- 


tom, that it bears no reſemblance to the 
generality of Welſh towns... 47% 
I have now-faniſbed my deſcription of the 
face, of the county, and cone lade, 86; ” 
ta i rin era 118 rr 
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14 750 taken up my pen, with 5 . 


of making fothe obſervatianb on the an 
cient and mo dern 1 ity of the wel 
1190 0 ate, 


Laws in every are 'nwjtiptied i in 
A NPs the opulence, the number, the 
trade, apg the intercourſe, of the inkaſtabrs, 
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A legiſlator cannot form a code of laws, 


5 that will ſerve the ſtate in all exigencies, 


through ſucceeding generations. - Human 
foreſight cannot comprehend events that 
may happen; nor if foreſeen, could it pro- 
vide againſt them. The ingenuity of man 
eludes every tie that is made to bind it. 


Hence new caſes daily happen, which were 


never foreſeen; and new miſchiefs, againſt 
which the law has no guard; which muſt 
remedied by new laws, ex re nata. Th 
they become ſo multifarious, that it muſt di 
the employment of a life to acquire a know- 
ledge of them. 

Happy is chat country of wry it may y be 
ſaid, (as Tacitus does in his admirable picture 
of the Germans) Plus ibi boni mores quam 
alibi bonæ leges valent. Were mankind 
virtuous and juſt, there would be no forenlic 


* 4g never er confidered Tacitus s Gen, De 1 
| Gerniatoruts, intended as a real deſcription »f—the 


Germans—He drew the- picture of a-people, in man 
ners perfectly contraſted to the Romans, thereby aim- 


liti- 


ing an oblique ſatire againſt his countrymen. . 


Q 
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plamed im Europe, the prieſts or druids 
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litigationsz no occaſion for the:coif and long 
robe. Avarice and inzuſtice are the offspring, 
of riches, luxury, and vice; theſe introduce! 


a neceſſary reſtraint upon en. b | 
which. we call LAW. 1 915 7 15 


In very early ages, before Chriſtianity was | 


were judges and legiſlators among the Celtic 
nations. They decided in all controverſies, 
both of a public and private nature. Refe- 
rences being at firſt probably made to them, 
on account of their ſanctity, and auſterity of 

manners; which — ſanction and weight to 
their deciſions. We have the concurrent 
teſtimony of credible /hiſtoriuns, © that this 
„ Negue e ll. n neque 1 ver- 
berare, quidem nifi ſacerdotibus permiſſum—Taci- 
tus de m. Germ. Fere de mnibus controverſiis pub- 
licis privatiſque conſtituunt, et fi quod eſt adinifſum 
facinus, fi czedes FaRta, fi de bereditate, fi de fülbus 


controverſia, idem decernunt preemig pænaſque en- 


ſtituunt | 


Si aun privatus aut publicus eorum decreto 
ieri herificiis interdicunt. , Hzc Pens apud 
cos gravifima. Geibus ita Eſt interdictum imp 
habentur numero. Cæſar de bello Gallico. 
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was. che caivambng the Germans and Guys; 
Mid I chick; there is ſittie doubt, but the 
anvient Britont were 4 branch of the fande 


people. A: great ſimilinrity may be traced 


in their manners, cuſtoms and language 
uin ſoeurly a ſtate of fociery, when they 


halb no riches nor ſcarce: an idea of Ain 


altercation and animoſity. Fheit laws co 
ſtſtod of 2 few oral and traditional prizepty; 


not teduced oi tt: a ME | 
umme T % 


The breaft of they droid de pe 
of their kws.: The cout of judicature v 


firimated/ on the moſt <oriſpioudus erwinands; | 


in the open air. Here the cauſes were e tried, 
and juczmert piofiboiiced. ' The Rifiains 
of many of theſe judgment ſeats I have ſeen, 
which, are {ill called by that name in the 
Wolch language Ons abn. ne 
a'ſhoreduſeriprion' of their antient eburts f 
Jiiitnrtits; wirkt an account” of tel met 
of proceeding 
tertaining. 


Thew 


„ Which may not prove unen- 
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 Dhitir feawof judiinent os ji) Cour 
conſiſted of vad tixcgmvallatihs; & 4) ei; 
cular form, dne ere within ns | 
have bop ths Piave where tus 
The innet civournvallativry as 
the parties e Nen de 
the multituce. 5 15 

In early times, as 1 er base 
the druids were the oniy judges. | But-after 
the planting of Chiiftiminy, ind the people 
being ſomewhat more eivihed, the: laws 
which were before: merely oral became re- 
duced into writing, and a regular code: was 
formed by Howet-Dha, or the good. We 
find at that tine, that all matters of inheri- 
tance, were determined by tho prince in per- 
ſon; if not able to attend, by his deputy. 
The eourt confiſted of the freuholtlers of t 
place, two elders, the chief judge, and dus 
ordinary judge of the court. The prince 
ſat above, with an elder on each hand. The 
frecholders nen — wore and arg. Ell 

called 


Py 


— ny the Northern nations, 
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called by the name of Yeunuren,® Below, 
che chief juſtice, the prieſt ſat on the right | 


hand, and the ordinary judge on the left. 


Tie plaintitk ch his adrveate” (Ny 


gill, wrangler, or if you will ferjeant) and 


champion on the left ſide; and the defen- 
dant, with his advocate and champion on 


the right. The witneſſes were placed at the 
lower end. - 


For what purpoſe the freeholders}3 were 


preſent in court, is not clear. It does not 


appear that they were called in to act as 4 


jury. Though it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
ſo; as the trial by jury was uſed among * 


the "Gothic nations. The chief, the com- 


mon judge, and prieſt gave judgment; ak 
in matters of difficulty and importance, the 
definitive ſentence was pronounced by the 


1 with che advice and aſſiſtance * We 


* * Uchelwyr al high · men, or men in in high lane. 
1. By this it appears that in ſome caſes, trial by bat· 
tle was in uſe among the ancient Britons, as it was 
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LETTER XVII. 113. 
In the formation of Howel Dha's n, 
many of the Saxon laws ſrem to have been 
adopted. The reſt are perhaps only tradi- 
tional cuſtoms, reduced intò writing. They 
deſcend to take notice of even the minuteſt 
circumſtances, and are perhaps the beſt 
proof of the uncultivated and barbarous difs 
poſition of the inhabitants. To produce in- 
ſtances to corroborate what I have aſſerted, 
would be needleſs; for the whole code is 
probably the ſtrangeſt collection of juriſpru- 
dence that ever was compoſed for the Lo- 

vernment of any people. + 
Hiſtorians “ aſſert, that the ancient in- 
habitants of Wales were of ſuch an inflexible 
tefractory difpoſition, that they would hardly 
ſubmit td any law. The whole face of che 
country diſcovered more the ſigns of anar- 
chy, than the police of a well regulated go- 

vernment. Not _— me Poe of the di- 
» 1 EN 

11 This Was, > ikewid Tn the — 


at that time, for we ſind the barons waging war nt. 
each ether without the royal aſſent. 
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; vided parts of Wales, but even private 28 
ſons, waged open public hoſtilities againſt 


each other. Encroachments on each others 
eſtates, family quarrels, and affronts, fur- 
niſned ample pretexts for taking arms. 80 


law. 


a great degree to promote theſe hereditary 
feuds. Sovereignties, as well as the eſtates 


the male iſſue, legitimate, as well as illegi- 
timate. This was the perpetual ſource of 
civil wars and private diſſentions. Upon the 
death of the prince, all the ſons claimed' a 
right to the ſovereignty; and, as among the 


the claim. Sometimes they agreed to divide 
the ſovereignty between the ſons. . Nothing 


could tend more to weaken the country, and 


render them unable to repel foreign incur- 


ſions, than the cuſtom of Swellind, —_ 


applied to the government. | un 


ſtrong were their paſſions, and ſo weak was 


The cuſtom of gavelkind contributed in 


of private perſons, were divided among all 


Aſiatic nations, the longeſt ſward eſtabliſhed 
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LETTER XVII. 13 

The equal partition of private eſtates 
amongſt the male iſſue, tends to promote 
population and cultivation of the land. In 
a government founded on equality and liber- 
ty, it is the means of curtailing the wealth 
and power of individuals, and reducing man- 


kind more to a ſtate of natural equality. 
By nature all the iſſue female, as well as 


male, have certainly a right to an equal ſhare 
of their anceſtor's property. - The preference 
given to the. eldeſt is artificial, introduced 
by law, and not by nature. The cuſtom of 
lands deſcending to the youngeſt ſon, which 
we call borough-Engliſh, in preference to 
the other ſons, ſeems to have a ſtronger 
foundation in reaſon, than the excluſive de- 
ſcendibility to the eldeſt; or, as it is called, 
the right of primogeniture; the eldeſt being 
ſuppoſed more capable of providing for him- 
ſelf, on account of his more advanced age, 
than the youngeſt; who probably might be 
of ſuch tender years, as to be altogether un- 
able to provide for himſelf, on his anceſtors 
deceaſe. 


12 This 
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This law of gavelkind was univerſal, in 
Great-Britain, before the Norman conqueſt; 
and remained in Wales, till the time of 
Henry VIII. when the union commenced. 
There is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to think, that 
the feudal ſyſtem never was adopted in Wales. 
There are no traces of it remaining, that T 


could diſcover. In the three moſt northern 


counties they have no manors, nor mane- 
rial courts or rights; nor any copyhold te- 
nures, or the leaſt remains of any of the 
conſequences of feudal tenures. 

In the counties bordering upon England, 
as 1 have before obſerved, ſome of the kings 


of the Norman line made large grants of 


lands, in order to keep the Welſh in ſub 
jection. In theſe territories, which they 


had by grant from the crown, they held 
courts; which are ſtill kept by preſcription, 
Here, indeed, there are ſome appearances 


of the feudal ſyſtem; but it muſt be remem- 


bered, that even theſe few veſtiges are the 
remains of the Norman policy, and make 
no part of the ancient Britiſh conſtitution. 
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LETTER XVII. =o. 
We may, therefore, as with certainty. 


that the feudal ſyſtem was never adopted 
ancient Britons, -or W elſn; and 


was probably never known in this iſland, 
until the Norman conqueſt. 


The princes of Wales had a legiſlative 


power. We do not find that they had any 


kind of parliament. They could alter, abro- 
gate and enact laws without advice, accord- 
ing to their own will and pleaſure. In the 
exerciſe ofthis power, it was their intereſt to 
att conformably to the public good ; for if 
they diſpleaſed their ſubjects, their diſappro- 
bation was ſhewn not by vain ineffectual 
PzTIT1ONs, but by the ſword. Petition is a 
word coined among ſlaves, unknown to the 


ancient Britons. In this country, as it ought 


to be in every other; WHEN THE SOVEREIGN 
CEASED .TO BE DESERVING OF HIS CROWN, 
HE CEASED TO BE A KING. | 


19 LETTER 


LETTER XVII. 


| Y laſt letter, Sir, contained ſome re- 
marks on the laws and. conſtitution 


wy the principality of Wales, before its te. 


duction by Edward I. I propoſe now to con- 
tinue the ſubject, and to make a few obſer- 
vations on the execution of the laws, and the 
preſent mode of adminiſtering juſtice. 


When Edward I. had brought Wales into 


ſubjection to the crown of England; his next 


care was to regulate the laws and judicial 


proceedings. With this view he directed 


commiſſion to the biſhop of St. Davids, 


and * to make an a into the old 


vid. Appendix to Howel Dha's Laws. 
laws 
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LETTER XVII. f 119 
laws and cuſtoms that prevailed in Wales. 
By the ſtatute of Rhyddlan *, ſome of theſe 
cuſtoms are — and fans _ ab- 


jpgated. 


It appears that che thirifh chaſe tia 
exerciſed a far greater power than they now 
do. They kept a priſon in' their own houſes, 
where they confined ſuch as they thought 
proper. In many counties, the ſheriffs were 
before the time of Edward VI. for life; and 
not from year to year, as at preſent. 
Many and ſevere laws were enacted againſt 
the Welſh in the times of Henry IV. and V. 
on account of the rebellion of Glendower, 
and the depradations that they ſometimes 


committed on the borders of England. 


No one that ſpoke the Welſh language, 
could enjoy any place of profit or office, ex- 
cept a biſhopric, in Wales. Nor could a 


Welſhman have any caſtle or houſe of de- 
fence; one if an gle married beben 


12 Edward I. 
14 woman, 
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woman, he was thereby rendered W | 


of enjoying any officqg e. 


In the time of Henry IV. a moſt 3 
regulation was made to prevent idle rhymers, 
minſtrals and vagabonds, from going: about 
the country begging. This has been looked 
upon by ſome to be a ſevere law, and a 


grievance to the country; but the leaſt re- 
flection will convince them, that it was a . 
wholſame regulation. 


In the time of Henry Vin. the act 0 


union of England and Wales, and ordinances 


paſſed for the adminiſtration of juſtice in the 
principality. Some authors of great learn- 
ing have (I ſpeak with deference to ſo: great 


authority) I think, very improperly: called 
this act 2 complete Code of Regulations for 
the Adminiſtration of Juſtice. Whoever will 


give himſelf the trouble of conſidering, with 


the leaſt degree of attention, the mode of 
judicia] proceedings in Wales, compared to 
that in England, muſt immediately acknow- 


ledge the great ſuperfority of the latter. 
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LETTER XVI 12 
It is true, chey have in Wales what is 
very improperly called the court of grand 


ſeſſions. Here is tranſacted both chancery 


and common law buſineſs. In one of my 


excurſions, I happened accidentally to be 
preſent at their courts. I requeſted - ſome 
information concerning their proceedings of 

a gentleman who ſat next me; who ſatisfied - 
my curioſity in the following terms. The 
import of your queſtion, Sir, ſaid he, de- 
notes you to be a ſtranger; and I am glad it 
is in my power to give you the information 
you require. You have heard, the judge 
make a very elaborate ſpeech to the jury; 
but not one of them are capable of com- 
prehending the meaning of a ſyllable of it. 
All our common people are ignorant of the 
Engliſh language; and we are never allowed 
ſpecial juries to try cauſes in Wales. Where 
the cauſe of action is above ten pounds, the 
parties may bring it to trial to the next Eng- 
liſh county. Thus are we frequently ohliged, 
at great expence and trouble, to bring wit- 
neſſes at a hundred miles diſtance to try a 


trifling 
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triffing cauſe; and the more opulent have it 


always in their power to harraſs one who is 


leſs able to bear the expence. By this means 


what was originally intended as a benefit to 
the country, is become a grievance. And 
as the reaſon for trying cauſes in the next 


Engliſh county has ceaſed, which was to 


7 . "7 . ! | 
procure a more impartial trial, on account 


of the party faction which generally prevailed 
in Wales, ſo ought the practice to ceaſe like- 
wiſe. The ſame judicial proceedings ought 
to take place here as in England; and it 
would be more beneficial for the country, 
if Wales was joined to the Engliſh circuits. 


Thus there would be no partial diſtinction be- 


.tween the inhabitants of England and Wales. 
We ſhould have the ſame laws, the ſame juſ- 
tice, the ſame government, and in time, the 
ſame language.” 


Thus concluded my new acquaintance the 


account he gave me; and, though a ſtranger 
to the ſubje&, I thought the information T 
received was not altogether unreaſonable. 
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LETTER XVIII. 123 
The judge, when he had finiſhed his har 
' rangue, nodded on the bench. The jury 
laid their heads together, to determine à mat- 
ter of which they were totally ignorant; and 
I departed, ruminating upon what I had ſeen 
and heard, and upon the. ſupineneſs of thoſe 
who ſuffer the country to labor under a griev- 
ance eaſily remedied. | 


Adieu, Sir, &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XIX. 


* 


DAA Sin, 


URING my continuance in this coun- 
try, I have had the curioſity to enquire 


into their police, and the execution of the 
law. Great 1s the diſcontent of the moſt 
ſenſible part of the inhabitants, on account 


of the defective enforcement of the law. 


Crimes of the blackeſt dye, frequently paſs 
unobſerved; or if obſerved, unpuniſned. 
Some might infer a concluſion from hence, 


that the laws of England do not extend to 


this rugged ſpot, or that the inhabitants are 


too refractory to be governed by law. The 
former 1s not the caſe, whatever foundation 


there may be for the latter. 
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| LETTER XIX 1256 
It may be faid in general, that the law is 
very defettively enforced in Wales; and 
ſome laws have never been adopted, if I may 
uſe the expreſſion, into that country. In the 
three moſt northern counties, the laws re- 
ſpecting the game, and thoſe reſpecting the 
ſettlement and maintenance of the poor, _ 
never been put into execution. © 

The game laws are reſtrictive of the natu- 
ral rights of mankind, and made for the be- 
| nefit of a few individuals, diſtinguiſhed by 
the fayors of fortune. Thoſe for whoſe ad- 
vantage they were enacted, have alone a right 
to enforce them, and they have a right like- 


wiſe to diſpenſe with the execution of their 


own excluſive privileges. Let them enjoy 
the praiſe they deſerve for ſo meritorious um 

diſintereſted a conduct. 
The laws relating to the poor, are far from 
being included under the fame predicament. 
By not enforcing them, they do not diſpetiſe 
with their own privileges, but abrogateẽ the 
rights of others, the moſt helpleſs part of 
mankind. It is an advantage enjoyed in ſo- 
"© 
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dibety, that every individual, wha by accident 


or ſickneſs is rendered incapable of main- 


tiaining hümſelf, has a right to a proviſion at 
the public expence. The rights of huma- 


nity. demand a ſupport for the poor, the laws 


of this country have provided it; and the 
neglect of enforcing them, is a ſhagking 


breach of every obligation, ** moral, and 
religious, 


Let not theſe ſtrangers to the rights -f 


humanity, as well as the laws of their coun- 
try, argue that the hand of charity is muni- 


ficently extended to relieve diſtreſs; but the 
diſtreſſed haye not always the ability to 


undergo the fatigues of a mendicant erratic 


life. It is not in the power of one, depreſſed 


with the heavy burden of fourſcore years, to 
wander a deſolate country to ſeek exiſtence. 
When he hath ſpent his youthful morning 


ſome ſupport i is due to him, in the evening of 
life. It is ſaid, that inſtances are not wanting 


of ſame, who periſh through want, Are not 


their upfortunate ends to be imputed to thoſe, 
who 


and noon, in labor and the ſervice of ſociety, 
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who art delegated to enforce the laws. How- 1 8 
ever ſuperficially I may be acquainted wun 


chis country, 1 have feaſon to thine that ſo 


heavy a charge is not deſtitute of foundation. 


5M =- then for want of chatiey, that fuch 


ces happen? no: the hand of charity 
Wee, She is ſeldom ſolieited in vain; 


It is on account of the inability of the object 
to ſeek relief, and not thai pee eu in 
granting it. Nen Raluna £952 | 
Ir is by ſonte-afferted, A if the paor is | 
mainghined; by parochial rates, it would en- 
courage idlenels; arid that many would throw 
themſelves upon the'pariſh, who could main- 
tain gt labor.” 1 would deny this 
dedu@ion. 2 7 he 
— are eee 
the alms of charity, who are able ta main- 
tain themſelves. The old, the ſick and He- 
cripit, are not able, like the healthy and 


ſtrung, 10 berk a precaricus exiſtence, 57 


roving about. the country for fabliſtence: 
hot vis given to rate of whom they 
, o have 
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joe no knowledge, would thore hes fu: 
port ſuch as are really indigent. 


If each pariſh or diſtrict was to h Fg 


its own poor, work might be found for ſuck 


as were capable of working; and it would 


be more profitable for the farmer to furniſn 
them with employment, an enen 
- mh unt Fr WIE: £5! 
Some perhaps may argue, dat in many 
er of England, great abuſes have crept 
into the execution of the poor laws, and cbn- 
clude that therefore they ought: not to be en- 
forced in Wales. It cannot be denied, but 
that the wiſeſt human inſtitution may be per- 
verted. We ought rather to conſider the 
advantages that may be derived from their 
proper execution, than the abuſes reſulting 
from their improper enforcement. 


This may be as much owing to their luxu- 
rious manner of life, as to the number of 


inhabitants. In Wales there are GAmpare- 
tively 


= 70 * 


In large populous manufacturing towns 
ee the Poor are very numerous. 


LE Dr EM 21 
tiyely few that ſtand in need of charity and 
their number would be-greatly-dimjniſhed, | 
if propet*meatie wert ſed as exuire induſtry. = 
Thelafids are untuleivaced;izhexeoliuts = 
maßufsctured. Tee woullbe gmployment 
as well for the youth and che aged α,ẽ,ẽEHâuuaſe 
in the vigor of life; many of whom, to the” 
diſgrace of the.country, wander about beg- 
ging and pilfering. The means perhaps the 
moſt effectual to provide for the poor, would 
be to erect a work houſe in every county for 
the infirm and aged. Thus would charity be 
properly and effectually applied, beggary 
eradicated, and indyttiy encourage. 
The care of doing this is incumbent upon 
thoſe that are delegated to enforce the law 
of their country. Were I to addreſs them, 
it would be to diverſt themſelves of the pre- 
judices they have imbibed. To ſnhew by their 
conduct, that they enjoy their offices, neither 
for emolument, or gratification of vanity z/ 
that theit / attention is not ſolely confined to 
the. indulgence of their pleaſures, and that 
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tue welfare of their equntty is 4 wt 66: 
condary conſideration. DEMON Reinen 26903 
I have now, Sir! niſhed, all I haverta ſay 
af this country, ; except ſome Ohſervstions 
een up be ae 
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LI nations boaſt of their high deſcent 
and origin! | Some have traced their 
a EF EFT erm tranny 
from the gods chemfelves. 
It would ao; n na- 
tion, proverbially remarked for their pedi- 
grees, ſhould not put in an equal claim to 
they are deſcended from one Brutus, the ſon 
of Silvius, ſon of che golldeld-bons, pious 
Thus you fee how eaſily they trace their 
pedigrees from Venus and old father Jupiter. 
K 2 To 
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| To prove this genealogy, they ſay, that Bru- 
5 tus and Britains ate ſo wry ſimilar, that the 


| Other hiſtorians aſſert, Ws no leſs 8 
dence, that the are deſdendediin a direct 
line from Gomer, from whom they are called 
Cymry; thus gratifying their vanity at the | 
expence of their underſtandings , . . qi 
| Let their genealogiſts ſeek for their origin 

with as little ſucceſs, as they would thb fun- 
tain af che Nite! It wäll be ſufficient Ir us 
o determine that they are a branch ef the 
ancient Celts. This is evident to demonſtra- 
tion, fom their n eee and lan- 
W e 10% Loa. eee e, 

It is probable that e in volo- 
Ae from the continent to ſeeł ſettlements; 
and were the only inhabitants of this iſſand, 
till. they were firſt conquered by the Romans, 

after wards hy the Saxons, when they were 
obliged to take refuge in the moſt rembte 
And inacceſſible parts of the country It is 
_ probable, from the Celtic words now it; cor 
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won yſs.inahok equnties, chat manyiof chew 
5 ro frſice in Porn wal, and the nom 
ngland long after the Saxon conqueſt. 
905 ex. baye for ſome ages been incarpo 
rated with che-Englith, ſo that ſcarce ann Nef 
i tiges .cap.be traced.of heir different grigin. 
d - In in Wale they haye had but little intergourſe, = 
"JF wich, foreigners, by which means they, U 
; coniue a, diſtinet pepe, , 
n J winpte derail of all the wars, and gepref 
„ dations of the Welſh and Engliſh, from, the 
8 æra of the Saxon conqueſt to the timę of d. 
2 ward þ. wPulg. be as unimportant. as phaſe. gf- 
% the different tribes. of, + Their Na 
1- Were equally bloody, apd.b ooh pation hol | 
p times were as ſavage ferocious. Bach, 
ö as. the ſcale, of fortune preponderated, Hilled | 
ny the others tergitorics, wich maſſacres anch de- 
, ee and doped wich firs and fed, 
"4 Such hiſtories diſgrace the anpals.of huma-, 
re nity, ang had better been left untecorded..,,. 
e What Ipropoſe in this and, my, next letters 
is 
N- 


5 only to, draw the molt remarkable dufte 


e ee, i e! 1 4 


n 3 


s r i. © 
5 Fe eee eee. 
_ drive out by the Saxons, ki took eng ih 
| Armorica, or Little Britain, in France; where 
a colony of Britains were then ſettledt. 
From the time of the 'Saxon' itvaſion, 60 
Nhyddarch or Roderick the great, as Tie i - 
 callfed; the Britains had no ſettled govern- 
ment, but were ruled by ſeveral petty king 
or lords, of whom nothing very memorable is 
| related. Roderick was king of all Wales, 
which he divided between his three' huts 
— North-Wales to his eldeſt, South-Wales to 
the ſecond, and Powis-land to the third, with 
an injuriftion that they ſhould owe | 
i to the eldeſt. | 
| This diviſion of Wales continued not dug 
for it was again united under Howel Dha, or 
the good, who was to Roderick. 
He is diſtinguiſhed with the eminent title of 
; the good, as he was the great Lyceum 
Wales. The code of laws which he'co 
for them are Milt extant, of which T have 
taken ſome notice in a former letter. 
5442844 10 | After oe 
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© preciations mdde by. GhiFydut in the ster 
Engliſh Counties; felb upon im unprepared, 


þ ua bim to / lx abründ, deavirignhis 


country naked and defencelels. . The 
conquered the greateſt part of Walewin the 
abſence of Gruffydil, and left monumentslof 


their victoties, with this inſeriptian ode ä 
fuit victot Haraldus. We ure told biy Qi: ; 


raldus Cambrenſis, that theſe monumentswere 
"extant in his time. But as Ji have heſone bb- 


 ferved;| the! veracity-of: cheſe-mankſhinhifitsh 


eee A een 


When Gruffydd returned, after his haſe 


deſertion of his country, they were ſo quſtir 
irritated at his conduct, that they beheaded 


W ann 2b isl: noi Dον,ꝭu a 


4 Williain.-<Hic:cootiqueror-amardliedi wath»a 


bomerful army into Walts,lwhibh cinta 


dated them: that they were kept in ſubjeftion = 
during the hold of hin reign- u Inichb is 


af thelconqutror and William Rufys,auhany 


eite ments wefel made in Wales uy thera | 
mans. A:plan, FRY if it had bed ih 


monrbesc:? 4 ; roughly 
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roughty executed; muſt have * 
the Welſh in ſubjetibito ig 1519 


— .... 


eartof Arundel and Shrewſbury, who took the 


_ torn andi daſtle of Bald wyn and calleſl it b; 


taineu td ahe preſent tino. N S4i1 
:(Gruffyth:ap Cohan; who wasrat- this time 
kingraf North- Wales, in conjunctiun with the 
princes: af dauth Wales, falling upon the 
doſtrayed theigrtaſtles and /two large armies, 
whibh1 Williams Rufus raiſed agninſt them. 
Griafliyde-ap Conan was afterwards compelled 
byiHenry:k. to ſubmitito him, and make com- 
penſation for the ravages he had committed 
in England. „Io the timeſ of king Stephen, 
he tog le adVvarſtage of the civil wars then in 


Hagland, when he and his ſons o mmimd 


great depradations; and ſlaughter on the Nor- 
mans we eren ſecled in Wales. After ia 
rejgn;oft fi years,. Gruſfydd. ap Conan died, 


He was fe gesech and beloved. by his fubjects, 
aud cugntfed, 0 on account of his valor and vic- 


tories, . 
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1 abe diſtinguiſhing; title cf als 
Defence 
Upon thedeath-wfGrutthud, his —¼ 
2 between his ſoms, N 
_ the cuſtom of Wales, who owed alleginens: 


the ekdeft, Owen Gwynedd. Owen was the 


firſt who had the title of prince'of Nortia⸗ 
Wales, before his time they were-all called 
kings. He was a man of a martial bur ia 
vage difpoſttion. | In theſe: barbarous times, 


as in the modern Afiatic nations, caſtration 


and loſs of eyes was often the hard fate oh 


ſuch as had the misfortune to be related d 
the reigning" prince. A puniſhment" ien 
Owen inſlictect on his nephew Cunethe, ſun 


to his brocher Cad wann 
ne ueg his retations with great injudties 
and eruelty. His brother Cadwalbon de de- 


prived of his eftares, and forced to fly abraatly 
atd feels afylum with Henry II. At thine 


Rigation of Cadwalhon, Henry made two e 
three expeditions into Wales; in C 


en e- owing w dhe | 
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Shield of Wales 
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After Owen Owynedd's death, his eldeſt 


ſon, Jorwereh Dreyndon, i. e Edward the 


noſpleſß, was ſet afitle as improper to govern, 
on account of that deſtet; and thè govern- 
ment devolved to his brother, David apOwen, 
who was afterwards dethroned by Llewelyn, 
ſor to Jorwerth Drwyndwn. © Madoc, - 
youngeſt ſon of Owen Gwynedd, it is ſaid by 
the Welſn hiftoHans, went abroad and diſco- 
vered the cohtiſtent of America, that part of 
it which is called Florida. Upon his making 
this diſcovery, he returned to Wales, and car: 


ried awry a colony of his ys on rus yr 


3 20:3 9 764 57 * 
a fettlement. 


This improbable tory 1 univerſally be- 


lieved among the Welſh ar this time i and in 
confirmation of the truth of ir, they ſuy, that 
rheWelſhdanguage is ſtill ſpoken among fore 
of the Indian tribes, who are the deſcendants 
of this Madoc ap Owen Gwynedd. Thus 


do he Wel arrogats to themfelves he ho- 


" 


L 
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f the firſt diſcovery of America, in ꝓre- 
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ference to the great Columbus. 


„Uadler the conduct of Liewelyn ap Jor- 


werth, and his ſon and ſucceſſor, David ap 


Llewelyn, the Welſh carried, on war with ya 
rious ſuccels age inſt the Engliſh. Defeating . | 
them /in, ſkirmiſhes, and falling upon them 
unawzres in narrow paſſes; and when defeated, | 
flying for refuge to their ae impregnable 


fortreſſes. 4 TIO 
Llewelyn ap Gryffydd fancanded his un- 


cle, David ap Llewelyn ; and was. the laſt. | 


prince of Wales of Britiſh-:blood. He Was 
ſlain unarmed, i in Buelt-wood, where he had, 
| retired . to meet ſome lords of the country; 
and his head was put on the tower of. Lon- 
don. Thus were the Welſh at lat: con- 


e nnn 
. have drawn the * of the hiſtory 
of this country, as conciſely as the ſubject 


would permit. In my next letter, I ſhall - 


give 


— by Edward I. after they had main 
—— their eee for o . cen- 


wy 1 = on 
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give ſome account of the means that were 
uſed to ſecure their — —— and their 


OT NY ne 
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my obſervations on this country. - 


I remain, Yours, Sc. 
& AAT 14 4 
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Dran Sin, 
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took every prudent meaſure to ſecure his 
conqueſt. He granted lands in Wales to his 


with his new ſubjects. The woods, which 


ſerved as faſtneſſes to ſecure and conceal the 


enemy, he ordered to be deſtroyed; and 
cauſed ſeveral ftrong caſtles, which I have 


before deſcribed, to be builtz and garriſoned | 


them to keep the country in ſubjection. 
The Welſh having experienced the cruelty 


-and rapaciouſneſs of the Engliſh governors, 


Llewelyn, the politic kind Edward 


followers, thereby incorporating the Engliſh 7 


D 


A_— ; 
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were zunvilling 10 ;Gpbmir, to, Edwards bd : 
culled upon him t give them 4, princes, g 
native of thein country. Me are informed by 
hiſtorians, har for this purpoſe he ſent his 
been to where the, was 
delivered. of Edward IE wha hadnhe-xidle of | 
pringe of Wales conferred upon him ʒ therg- | 
by, canplying with che liceral import of their 
requeſt, at the ſame time thas. by ayoided the 
ſpirie and intention of i We. r 10 tnt 
Notwichſtanding this politic conceſſian, 
9 more prevailing argument of foro, 
which the Engliſh uſed; many of the Welſh, 
from the hopes of plunder or antipathy to 
their conquerors, were fall inclined to com- 
Llewelyn, which were ſoon quelled- The 
moſt conſiderable was thatof OwenGlyndowr, 
who was ſo called from the lordſhip of Glyn- 
downdy4; His real e. (yas Owen vy Sf. 
fydd Vaughan. T 95 ont 
The cauſe of this n an en- 
mity that ſubſiſted between Owen and Regi- 
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nald bord Sley of Rhythm, n akebunt ef 


0 


lone inlerbachimentss which'Regltiahd "Wide 


| 6h the lordſhip of Ghyndowndy- * 20 Wlan 


Owen, had received his edueation in the 
„ favor Wü 
Richard H, When Richatd was depeſecdh Ae 
I ſt his eſtate at ec; and Regin för 
Grey; Preſuming on this; encroached upo 
his lands. Owen made appheution to par- 


inms of court, aid ws in great 


liament for relief, which pred ineſſectualʒ 


and when the biſhbp ef St; Afeph aeqUaifHted 


the parliament of thel dunger' ef: irrliuating 
the Welſh, they returned this haughty/ahifwer, 
Se de illis ſcurris nudipedibus nil eurateo 


Owen, not metting with redreſs from ue 
parliament, had reeourſe tolarms, yook Regi- 
nald Rn and" ann my lordſhipoof 


Rhythin: | 5 0 M eee 


pleat victory over lord March and the Here- 


fordſhire men. Lord March was talen pri- 


ſoner, by Owen, in this battle, and upom ap- 
ne being made to Henry IV. he refuſed 
| to 
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This end luved* many to fall 
_Owen's fortunes, heiafterwards gained u comm. 


— 
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to pay his ranſom. Irritated by this, lord 
March joined with Owen, and they entered 
into a confederacy with the earls of Northum- 

berland and Worceſter againſt king Henry, 
and it is faid, that they even ſigned deeds +6 

divide the kingdom. Henry had the good 
fortune to defeat the deſigns of this powerful 
confederacy, for he attacked them at Shrewſ- 
bury, before all. their forces were joined, 
and gained a compleat victory over them. 
The battle of Huſke afterwards, put an end 
to Qwen's aſpiring hopes and the lives of fat- 
teen hundred Welſhmen, who were killed. on 
the field of battle. This was the laſt ftrug- 
gle, and unſucceſsful effort, made by the 
Welſh, for the recovery of their liberties. 
The Engliſh now having entirely ſubjected 
them, treated them rather as ſlaves than 
ſubjefts. They were prohibited from enjoy- 
ing any offices, purchaſing any lands, and 
even penal laws were enacted to prevent the 
Engliſh from intermarrying with them. Thus 
did the Engliſh parliament rather widen the 


breach which ſubſiſted between the two na- 
L” tions, 
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tions, than heal the wounds amen by 
the late inſurrections. 

In the reign of Henry VII. * was ho. 
ſcended from Owen T udor of Penmynydd 
in Angleſea, and from the princes of North- 
Wales, the Welſh experienced greater favor; 
and by his ſon and ſucceſſor Henry VIII. the 
union of England and Wales was happily 
and politically effected. Thus were united 
under the ſame laws and ſame government, 
a people hitherto. diſtracted with continual 
wars and enmity. And it is hoped, by every 
perſon that underſtands the real intereſt of the 
principality, and wiſhes to promote it, that 
every diſtinction between England and Wales, 
whether ariſing from a difference of manners 
and cuſtoms, the mode of adminiſtring Juſ- 
tice, and executing the laws, or even in the 


| language, may be intirely removed. 
I have now brought to a concluſion what 
I originally intended. In my account of the 
manners, cuſtoms, hiſtory and ſtate of the 
country, at the ſame time that I omitted no 
circumſtance that I thought would render the 
ſubject 


2 


ſubject agreeable, yet my principal view has 
been to take notice of ſuch things as mate- 
rially affect its intereſt. However defective 
and improper the execution of my plan has 
been, it has the mei of being juſtified by 
truth, and impartiality, which alone is a ſuf- 
ficient atonement for its faults. 


Adieu, Sir, &c. 
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